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SENTIMENT! 
BY BOZ. 


‘Tne Miss Crumptons, or to quote the authority of the inscrip- 
tion on the garden gate of Minerva House, Hammersinith— 
‘The Misses Crumpton,’ were two unusually tall, particularly 
thin, and exceedingly skinny personages—very upright, and 
very yellow. Miss Amela Crumpton owned to thirty-eight, 
and Miss Maria Crumpton admitted she was forty—an admis- 
sion which was rendered perfectly unnecessary, by the self- 
evident fact of her being fifty at least. They dressed in the 
most interesting manner—like twins—and jooked about as 
happy and comfortable as a couple of marigolds run to seed. 
They were very precise, had the strictest possible ideas of pro- 
priety, wore false hair, and always smelt very strongly of lav- 
ender. f 

Minerva House, conducted under the auspices of the two sis- 
ters, Was a ‘iinishing establisiment for young ladies,’ where 
some twenty virls, of the ages of from thirteen to nineteen in- 
elusive, acquired a smattering of cvery thing, and a knowledge 
of nothing; instruction in French and Italian, dancing lessons 
twice a week, and other necessarics of life. ‘The house was a 
white one, a littke removed from the road side, with close 
palings in front. The bed room windows were always leit 
partly open, to afford a bird’s-eye view of numerous little bed- 
steads, with very white dimity furniture, and thereby impress 
the passer-by with a due sense of the luxuries of the establish- 
ment; and there was a front parlor hung round with highly 
varnished maps, which nobody ever looked at, and filled with 
books which no one ever read, appropriated exclusively to the 
reception of parents, who, whenever they called, could not fail 
to be struck with the very knowledge-imparting appearance ot 
the place. ; 

‘Amelia, my dear,’ said Miss Maria Crumpton, entering the 
school room one morning, with her false hair in papers, as she 
occasionally did, in order to impress the young ladies with a 
conviction of its rewlity—*Amelia, my dear, hcre’s a most grati- 
fying note I have just received. You needn’t mind reading it 
aloud.’ 

Miss Amelia, thus advised, proceeded to read the following 
note, with an airof great triumph: 

‘Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq., M. P., presents his compli- 
ments to Miss Crumpton, and will feel much obliged by Miss 
Crumpton’s calling on him, if she conveniently can, to-morrow 


morning at one o’clock, as Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq., | table, 
M. P., is anxious to see MissCrumpton on the subject of placing | 


Miss Brook Dingwall under her charge. 
*Adelphi, Monday morning.’ 


‘A member of Parliament’s daughtcr!? ejaculated Amelia, | 


in an ecstatic tone. 


¢A member of Parliament’s daughter!’ repeated Maria, with 
a smile ot delight, which of course 1orthwith elicited a concur- 


rent titter of pleasure from all the young ladies, 


‘It’s exceedingly delightful!’ said Miss Amelia; whereupon | 
all the young ladies murmured their admiration again. Cour- 


tiers are but schoolboys, multiplied by fifty. 


So important an announcement at once superseded the busi- | adjacent area. James was rung for; considerable confusion 


ness of the day. A holyday was declared in commemoration 


of the great event. ‘The Miss Crumptons retired to their pri- | of hoop-sticks, were seen to kick violently in the air as the | 
vate apartment to talk it over; the sinaller girls discussed the | maniett the room, and the child was gone. 


probable manners and customs ot the daughter of a member o 
Parliament; and the young ladies verging on eighteen won 
dered whether she was engaged, whether she was pretty, whe 
ther she wore much bust!c, and any other whethers of equa 
importance. 


The two Miss Crumptons proceeded to the Adelphi at the | weaning my daughter from this absurd idea, Miss Crumpton,’ 
appointed time next day, dressed, of course, in their best style, | continued the legislator, ‘i hope you will have the goodness | and his wite. 


| On the present occasion this talented individual was seated | looking artificial flowers, the work of the young ladies them- 
|in a small library, ata table covered with papers, doing nothing, | selves. The carpet was taken up, the foiding doors were taken 
, but trying to look busy—playing at shop. Actsof Parliament,| down, the furniture was taken out, and the rout-seats were 
and letters directed to ‘Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq.,M. P.,’| taken in. The linen drapers of Hammersmith were astounded 
| were ostentatiously scattered over the table, at a little distance | at the sudden demand for bluc sarsenet ribbon, and long white 
| from which Mrs. Brook Dingwall was seated at work. One of| gloves. Dozens of geraniums were purchased for bouquets, 
those public nuisances, a spoiled child, was playing about the | and a harp and two violins were bespoke from town, in addi- 
room, dressed after the most approved fashion, in a blue tunic | tion to the grand piano already on the premises. The young 
with a black belt about a quarter ofa yard wide, fastened with ; ladies who were selected to show off on the occasion, and do 
_an immense buckle, and looking like a robber in a melodrama, | credit to the establishment, practiced incessantly, much to their 
seen through a diminishing glass. own satisfaction, and greatly to the annoyance of the lame old 
After a little pleasantry from the sweet child, who amused | gentleman over the way; and a constant correspondence was 
j himself by running away with Miss Maria Crumpton’s chair as | kept up between the Misses Crumpton and the Hammersmith 
| fast as it was placed for her, the visitors were seated, and Cor-| pastry cook. 
nelius Brook Dingwall, Esq. opened the conversation, The evening came; and then there was such a lacing of stays, 
| He had sent for Miss Crumpton, he said, in consequence of | and tying of sandals, and dressing of hair, as can never take 
‘the high character he had received of her establishment from | place with a proper degree of bustle out of a boarding school. 
| his friend Sir Alfred Muggs. | The smaller girls managed to be in every body’s way, and were 
Miss Crumpton murmured her acknowledgments to him, pushed about accordingly, and the elder ones dressed, and tied, 
| (Muggs,) and Cornelius proceeded. | and flattered, and envied one another, as earnestly and sincere- 
{ 
} 
' 
| 


‘One of my principal reasons, Miss Crumpton, for parting | ly asif they had actually come out. 
with ny daughter, is, she has lately acquired some sentimental | ‘How do I look, dear? inquired Miss Emily Smithers, the 
ideas, which it is most desirable to eradicate from her young | belle of the house, of Miss Caroline Wilson, who was her bo- 
mind.’ (Here the little innocent before noticed fell out of an 
arm chair, with an awtul crash.) 

‘Naughty boy,’ said his mamma, who appeared more sur- 
prised at his taking the liberty of falling down, than atany-| ‘Delightful! you never looked so handsome,’ returned the 
thing else, ‘I'll ring the bell for James to take him away.’ | belle, adjusting her own dress, and not bestowing a glance on 

‘Pray don’t check him, my love,’ said the diplomatist,as soon | her poor companion. 
as he could make himself heard among the unearthly howling} ‘1 hope young Hilton will come early,’ said another young 
consequent upon the threat and the tumble. ‘It all arises from | lady to Miss somebody else, ina fever of expectation, ; 
his great flow of spirits” This last explanation wasaddressed| ‘l’m sure he'd be highly flattered if he knew it,? returned 
to Miss Crumpton. | the other, who was practicing U’ele for effect. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ replied the antique Maria, not exactly see-| ‘Oh! he’sso handsome,’ said the first. 
ing, however, the connection between a flow of animal spirits] ‘Such a charming person,’ added the second, 
and a fall from an arm chair. ‘Such a distingue air,’ said a third. 

Silence was restored, and the M.P. resumed: ‘Now,I know| ‘Oh, what do you think? said another girl, running into the 
nothing so likely to effect this object, Miss Crumpton, as her | room; *Miss Crumpton says her cousin’s coming.’ 
mixing constantly in the society of girlsof herown age; andas| What! Theodosius Butler!’ said every body, in raptures. 

1 know that in your establishment she will meet with suchas}; ‘Ishe handsome? inquired a novice. ‘ 
are not likely to contaminate her young mind, I propose to send ‘No, not particularly handsome,’ was the general reply; ‘but 
her to you.? oh, so clever! 

The youngest Miss Crumpton expressed the acknowledg-| Mr. Theodosius Butler was one of those immortal ceniuses 
|ments of the establishment generally. Maria was rendered| who are to be met with in almost every circle, They have 
perfectly speechless by bodily pain—the dear little fellow, | usually very deep monotonous voices. They always persuade 
| having recovered his spirits, was standing upon her most ten-| themselves that they are wonderful persons, sat that they 
jder foot, by way of getting his face, (which looked like aj ought to be very miserable, though they don’t precisely know 
| capital O in a red-lettered play-bill,) ona level with the writing; why. ‘They are very conccited, and tsually possess exactly 

. ee : | half an idea; but with enthusiastic young ladies, and silly 
‘Of course Lavinia will be a parlor boarder, continued the | young gentlemen, they are somcthinz wonderfully superior. 
| enviable father; ‘and on one point I wish my directions to be | ‘The individual in question, Mr. The odosius, had written a 
strictly observed. The fact is, that some ridiculous love affair | pamphlet containing some very weighty cunsiderations on the 
with a person much her inferior in life has been the cause of | expediency of doing something or other; and as every sentence 
her present state of mind. Knowing that of course, under your | contained at least fifty words of four syllables, his admirers 
| care, she can have no opportunity of mecting this person, I do| took it for granted that he meant a good deal. 
| hot object to—indeed, | should rather preter—her joining in; ‘Perhaps that’s he,’ exclaimed several young ladies, as the 
such society as you see yourselt.’ | first pull of the evening threatened destruction to the bell of 

The important statement was again interrupted by the high | the gate. 
| spirited little creature,in the excess of his joyousness, break-| An awful pause ensued. Some boxes arrived, and a young 





som friend, because she was the ugliest girl in Hammersmith, 
or out of it. 


‘Oh! charming, dear. How do I? 


| 
} 











ess, 
ling a pane of glass, and nearly precipitating himself into an) lady—it was Miss Brook Dingwall, in full ball costume, with 
| an immense gold chain round her neck, and her dress looped 
1 and screaming succeedec¢, two little blue legs, about the size | up with a single rose—an ivory fan in her hand, and a most 
interesting expression of despair in her face. 
| The Miss Crumptons inquired after the family, with the 
f | ‘Mr. Brook Dingwall would like Miss Brook Dingwall tolearn | most excruciating anxiety, and Miss Brook Dinewall was for- 
- |every thing,’ said Mrs. Brook Dingwall, who hardly ever said | mally introduced to her future companions. The Miss Crump- 
- | any thing atail. tons conversed with the young ladies in the most melifluous 
1} ‘Certainly,’ said both the Miss Crumptons together. tones, in order that Miss Brook Dingwall might be properly im- 
| ‘And as | trust the plan I have devised will be effectual in} pressed with theiramiable treatment. - 
Another pull at the bell. Mr. Dadson, the writing master, 
The wife in green silk, with shoes and cap 


and looking as amiable as they possibly could—which, by the | to comply in all respects with any request I may forward to} trimmings to correspond, and the writing master in a white 


by, is not saying much for them. Having sent in their cards, |you.? 
through the medium of a red hot looking footman in bright liv- 


' __| waistcoat, black knee shorts, and ditto silk stockings, display- 
The promise was of course made, and after a lengthened dis- | ing aleg large enough for two writing masters, at least. The 


ery, they were ushered into the august presence of the profound | cussion, conducted on belalf of the Dingwalls with the most! young ladies whispered one another, and the writing master 


Dingwall. 


becoming diplomatic gravity, and on that of the Crumptons| and his wife flattered the Miss Crumptons, who were dressed 


Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq., M. P., was very haughty, | with protound respect, it was finally arranged that Miss Lavinia | in amber, with long sashes, like dolls, 


solemn, and portentous. He had naturally a somewhat spas- | should be forwarded to Hammersmith on the next day but one, | 


modic expression of countenance, which was not rendered th 


l ; ) Repeated pulls at the bell, and arrivals too numerous to parti- 
e | on which occasion the half-yearly ball given at the establish-| cularize: papas and mamunas, 2nd aunts and uncles, the owners 









less remarkable by his wearing au extremely stiff cravat. He | ment was to take place. It might divert the dear girl’s mind. and guardians of the diflcrent pupils; the singing master, 
was wonderfully proud of the *M. P.’ attached to his name, and | This, by the way, was another bit of diplomacy. Signor Lobskini, in a black wig; the piano-forte piayer and 
never lost an opportunity of reminding people of his dignity. Miss Lavinia was introduced to her future governess, and both | tie violins, the harp in a state of intoxication, and some twenty 
He had a great idea of his own abilities, which must have been | the Miss Crumptons pronounced her ‘a most charming girl;’ young men who stood near the door, and tulked to one another, 
a great comfort to him, as no one else had; and in diplomacy, | 2M opinion which, by a singular coincidence, they always enter- occasionally burstinginto a giggle. A general hum of conver- 
ona small scale, in his own family arrangements, he considered | tained of any new pupil. i sation, Coffee handed round, and plentifully partaken of by 
himself unrivaled. He was a country magistrate, and dis-| | Curtsies were made, schnowiodgpoennpenguensed, comtensen>| fat mammas, looking like the stout people who come on in pan- 
charged the duties of his station with all due justice and impar- | sion exhibited; and the interview terminated. tomimes, for the sole purpose of being knocked down. 

tiality, frequently committing poachers, and occasionally com- Preparations, to make use of theatrical phraseology, ‘on a The popular Mr. Hilton was the next arnval, and having, at 
mitting himself. Miss Brook Dingwall was one of that numer- | scale of magniticence never before attempted,’ were incessantly | the request of the Miss Crumptons, undertaken the office of 
ous class of young ladies, who, lise adverbs, may be known | made at Minerva House, to give every effect to the forthcoming | master of the ceremonies, the quadrilles commenced with con- 
by their answering to a cominonplace question, and doing | ball. The largest room in the house was pleasingly ornamented | siderable spirit. The young men by the door gradually ad- 
Nothing else. r with blue calico roses, plaid tulips, and other equally natural-| vanced into the middle of the room, and in time became suffi- 
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ciently at ease to consent to be introduced to partners. The 
writing master danced every set, springing about with the most 
fearful agility, and his wife played a rubber in the back parlor— 
a little room with five book shelves, dignified by the name ot 
the study. Setting her down to whist was a half yearly piece 
of generalship on the part of the .tiss Crumptons, as it was 
necessary to hide her somewhere, on account of her being a 
fright. 

The interesting Lavinia Brook Dingwall was the only girl 
present who appeared to take no interest in the proceedings of 
the evening. 1 
the universal homage paid to her, as the daughter of a member 
of Parliament. She was equally unmoved by the splendid 
tenor of the inimitable Lobinski, and the brilliant execution of 
Miss Lutitia Parsons, whose performance of “The Recollections 
of Ireland? was universally declared to be almost equal to that 
of Moschelles himself. Not even the announcement of the 
arrival of Mr. Theodosius Butler could induce her to leave 
the corner of the back drawing room in which she was seated. 

‘Now, Theodosius,’ said Miss Maria Crumpton, after that 
enlightened pamphieteer had nearly run the gauntlet of the 
whole company, ‘J must introduce you to our hew pupil.’ 

Theodosius looked as if he cared for nothing earthly. 

‘She's the daughter of a member of Parliament,’ said Maria. 
Theodosius started. 

‘And her name is 

‘Miss Brook Dingwall.’ 

“Great Heaven!’ poctically exelaimed Theodosius, in a low 
tone. so: 

Miss Crumpton commence d the introduction in due form. 
Miss Brook Dingwall languidly raised her head. ‘*&dward? 
she exclaimed, with a halt sirek, ou seeing the well-known 
nankecn legs. 

Fortunately,as Miss Maria Crunipton possessed no remarka- 
ble share of penetration, and as it was one of the diplomatic 
arrangemenis, that no attention was to be paid to Miss Lavinia’s 
incoherent exclamations, she was perfectly unconscious of the 
mutual agitation of the parties; and therefore, seeing that the 
offer of his hand for the next quadrille was accepted, she left 
him by the side of Miss Brook Dingwall. 

‘Oh, Edward! exclaimed that most romantic of all romantic 
young ladies,as that light of science seated himself beside her, 
‘Oh, Edward! is it you!’ 

Mr. Theodosius assured the dear creature, in the most im- 
passioned manner, that he was not conscious of being any body 
but himself. 

‘Then why—why—this disguise? Oh! Edward McNevilie 
Walter, what have I not sufiered on your account?’ 

‘Lavinia, hear ie,’ replied the hero, in his most poetic strain. 
‘Do not condemn me unheard. Ifany thing that emanates from 
the soul of such a wretch us 1, can occupy a place in your re- 
collection—if any being so vile deserve your notice—you may 
remember that L once published a pamphlet, (and paid for its 
publication,) entitled *C misiderations on the Policy of Remov- 
ing the Duty on Becs? Wax.?? 

*] do—I do’—sobbed Lavinia. 

‘That,’ continued the lover, ‘was a subject to which your 
father was devoted, heart and soul.’ 

‘He was—he was’—reiterated the sentimentalist. 

‘] knew it,’ continued ‘Theodosius, tragically. ‘1 knew it—I 
forwarded him a copy. He wished toknow me. Could I dis- 
close my real name? Never. No,lassumed that name which 
you have so often pronounced in terms of endearment. As 
McNeville Walter, | devoted myself to the stirring cause; as 
MecNeville Walter I] gaincd your heart; in the same character 
Iwas ejected trom your house by your father’s domestics, and 





? he inquired. 


In vain was she sulicited to dance, in vain was | 





|was given for Miss Crumpton to enter the sanctum ; Maria 
‘came sidling in, and having taken her seat with a due portion 
of affectation, the footman retired, and the governess was lett 
‘alone with the M.P. Oh! how she longed for the presence ot 
ja third party—even the facetious young gentleman would have 
| been a relief. 

Miss Crumpton began the duct. She hoped Mrs. Brook 
| Dingwall and the handsome little boy were in good health. 
They were. Mrs. Brook Dingwall and little Frederick were 
lat Brighton. ; SALE 
‘Much obliged to you, Miss Crumpton,’ said Cornelius, in his 
lmost dignified manner, *for your attention in calling this morn- 
ling. I should have driven down to Hammersmith, to see La- 


|vinia, but your account was so very satisfactory, and my duties; 


lin the House occupy me so much, that I determined to post- 
‘pone it foraweek. How has she gone on? 

| *Very well indeed, sir,? returned Maria, dreading to inform 
jthe father that she had gone off. 

‘Ah, I thought the plan on which I proceeded would be a 
}match for her.’ 

Here was a favorable opportunity to say that somebody else 
had beena match forher. ‘The unfortunate governess was un- 
egual to the task. ; 

‘You have persevered strictly in the line of conduct I pre- 
scribed, Miss Crumpton? 

*Strictly, sir.’ 

‘You tcll in your note that her spirits gradually improved.’ 

‘Very much indeed, sir.? 

‘To be sure. I was convinced they would.’ 

‘But | fear, sir,’ said Miss Crumpton, with visible emotion— 
‘I fear the plan has not sueceeded so well as we could have 
wished.’ 

‘No! exclaimed the prophet. ‘God bless me, Miss Crump- 
ton, you look alarmed. What has happened? 

‘Miss Brook Dingwall, sir—’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘{fas gone, sir,’ said Maria, exhibiting a strong inclination to 
faint. 

‘Gone!’ 

‘Eloped, sir.’ 

‘Eloped—who with—when—where—how ?? almost shrieked 
the agitated diplomatist. 

The natural yellow of the unfortunate Maria’s face changed 
to all the hues of the rainbow, as she laid a small packet upon 
the member’s table. 

He hurriedly opened it. A letter from his daughter, and 
another from Theodosius. He glanced over their contents— 
‘Ere this reaches you, far distant—appeal to feelings—love to 
distraction—bees’ wax—slavery, &c. &c. He dashed his hand 
to his forehead, and paced the room with fearfully long strides, 
to the great alarm of the precise Maria, 

‘Now mind; from this time forward,’ said Mr. Brook Ding- 
wall, suddenly stopping at the table, and beating time upon it 
with his hand—troin this time forward I never will, under any 
circumstances Whatever, permit a man who writes pamphlets 
to enter any room of this house but the kitchen—VDll allow my 
daughter and her husband one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
and never see their faccs again—and dam’me, madam, Vil bring 
in a bill for the abolition of finishing schools! 

Some time has elapsed since this passionate declaration. Mr. 
and Mrs. But'er are at present rusticating in a sinall cottage at 
Ball’s Pond, pleasantly situated in the immediate vicinity of a 
brick field. ‘hey have no family. Mr. Theodosius looks very 
important, and writes incessantly; but, in consequence of some 
gross combination on the part of the publishers, none of his 
productions appear in print. Tis young wite begins to think 





in no character at al! have [since been enabled to see vou. We 
now meet again, and | proudly own that 1 am—Theodosius | 
Butler.’ 

The young lady appeared pericetly satisfied, with this very | 
argumentative address, and bestowed a look of the wostardent | 
affection on the immortal advocate of bees’? wax. 

‘May L hope,’ said he, “hat the promise your father’s violent | 
behavior interrupted, may be renewed? j 

‘Let us join this set,’ replied Lavinia, coquettishly—for girls | 
of nineteen can coqguette. | 

‘No,’ ejaculated he of the nankeens. ‘1 stir not from this | 
spot writting under this torture of suspense. May I—may | | 
hope? 

*You may.’ 

‘The promise is renewed?" 

‘It is.’ | 

*] have your permission ?* | 

*You have.’ 

‘Jo the fullest extent? 

‘You know it,’ returned Lavinia, affecting to blush. The 
contortions of the interesting butler’s visage expressed his rap- 
tures. 

We could dilate upon the occurrences that ensued. How 
Mr. ‘Theodosius and Miss Lavinia danced, and talked, and 
sighed, for the remainder of the evening. How the Miss 
Crumptons were delighted thereat. How the writing master 
continued to trisk about with one-horse power, and how his 
wife, from some unaccountable ire ak, lett the whist table in 
the little back parlor, and persisted in displaying her green 
head-dress in the most conspicuous part of the drawing room. 
How the supper consisted of small triangular sandwiches, in 
trays, with a tart here and there, by way of variety; and how 
the visitors consumed warm water disguised with lemon, and 
dotted with nutmeg, under the denomination of negus, These, 
and other matters of much interest, however, we pass over, 
jor the purpose of deseribing a scene of even more linportance, 

A fortnight after the date of the ball, Cornelius Brook Ding- 
wall, Esq., M. P., was seated at the same library table, and in 
the same rvom as we have before described. He was alone, 
and his face bore an expression of deep thought and solemn 
gravity—he was drawing up A Bill for the betier observance of 
Easter Monday. 

The footman tapped atthe door. The legislator started from 
his reverie, and ‘Miss Crumpton’ was announced. Permission 





that ideal misery is preferable to real unhappiness; and that a 
marriage contracted in haste, and repented at leisure, is the 


‘cause of more substantial wretchedness than she ever antici- 


pated. ' : ; : 
On cool reflection, Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq., M. P., 


| was reluctantly compelled to admit that the untoward result 


of his admirable arrangements, was attributable not to the 
Miss Crumptons, but to his own diplomacy. He however con- 
soles himsel/, like some other small diplomatists, by satisfacto- 
rily proving, that if his plans did not suceced, they ought to 
have done so. Minerva House isin stalu quo, and *The Misses 
Crumpton’? remain in the peaceable and undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of all the advantages resulting from their finishing school. 





ESSAYS. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF LOVE. 


BY H. A. COLERIDGE, 


Neiruer the spirit of the old Paganism, nor that strong addic- 
tion to objects of sense, so strikingly distinguishes the classic 
writers from those of modern Europe, as their conception and 
expression of the passion of Love. The origin and growth of 
that gentle yet almost despotic empire which the weaker and 
the fairer sex at present exercises over the stronger, in every 
civilized country in the world, are, for the greater part, the 
work of Christianity and chivalry. The converse of such a 
state of feeling isa uniform characteristic of the writings of 
the Greeks and Romans, though in difierent degrees, and still 
remeins so of the manners of all those nations on which the 
light of the gospel has not yet shone. By the holy religion of 


Christ, polygamy and concubinage were torbidden, and mar- 
riage became indissoluble and more honorable; by it women 
were declared equal objects of its precepts and joint-heira of 
its promises, and love and care became the acknowledged 
rights of a Chr.stian wife at the hands of her husband. Beyond 
this, however, it did not immediately operate. Indeed, with an 





increasing barbarism of manners, very much of that mysterious 








dignity which the history as well as the spirit of the gospel had 
conferred on women was destroved; when, in consequence of 
an event among the most singular and wonderful in the annals 
of mankind, it revived in superadded splendor, never thence. 
forth to be obscured but in an eclipse of Christian civilization 
itself. That event was the first crusade. Out of the habits of 
individual combats, and the disorganized state of society conge. 
quent upon the breaking up of those vast oriental armaments, 
sprung that romantic police, known by the name of knight. 
errantry, or more generally, of chivalry. To succor the dis. 
tressed and to defend the weak, in all cases, was the bounden 
duty of aknight; but more especially was he sworn to relieve, 
at any hazard, a woman from difficulty, and to protect her from 
danger or insult, at the expense of his life. Hence, and from 
the ground of that reverential attention to women common to 
all the nations of northern origin,* (and which operates, even 
in the present day, to produce that more august conception of 
the wedded union which so widely and so honorably distin. 
guishes the English, Dutch, German, Norwegian, and other 
northern races, from the Italians,) grew up, on the part of the 
knight, and subsequently of the gentleman, who is his succes- 
sor, that respectful courtesy, that dignified submission to all 
women in general, as such, which, when kindled into passion 
for some one in particular, becomes the sacred and enlivening 
flame, by which every faculty of the mind is developed, every 
affection of the heart purified, and which alone can promise 
happiness on earth, by a satisfaction of the instinctive appetite 
in the light and under the sanction of a spiritual union. So 
pervading has the combined action of Christianity and chivalry 
in this respect been, on all the people of modern Europe, that 
there is scarcely one among the many amatory poets, who have 
lived since the revival of letters, in whose writings a new and 
exalting influence is not distinctly, although too often uninten- 
tionally, perceptible. There are, indeed, various degrees of 
this refinement and tenderncss in the moderns, ag there are 
various degrees of the sensual theory of the ancients; but 
enough exists of either kind,in cach respectively, to justify us 
in distinguishing the love of Christendom as the passion of 
affection—the love of Paganism as the passion of appetite. 

What, then, is that love which has derived its name from the 
divine Plato? An exception—like Plato himself. It was not 
fitted for, it never reached the poets. It was indeed a high 
and noble effort of the pure imagination, and to ardent and ex- 
alted minds it might seem an explanation of their own internal 
workings; but such a reciprocal appetency of spirits, springing 
from a predestined and immutable sympathy, was not that hu. 
man love which could be sung upon the lyre. 


Perhaps a second or middle stage of this theory may be seen 
in Petrarch and the minor pieces of Dante, when the love had 
become human, but was, for the most part, uninspired by any 
real passion. Petrarch, indeed, was excellent in whatever 
character he wrote, Troubadour or Platonist; but he did not 
combine both these modes of thinking and feeling into one 
action of the heart. Passionate here, metaphysical there, he 
rarely concenters his passion and metaphysics. ‘To make that 
double action one, to impregnate philosophy with passion—to 
purify the heart and to soften the mind—to Platonize, as it 
were, humanity, and to humanize Platonism—this was left 
undone by Dante and Petrarch, and perhaps never could have 
been effected by any of the descendants of the ancient Romans 
Inteilectuat abstractions could not un:te with the spirit of An- 
thropomorphism formerly; and the same oppugnancy between 
them now is manifest in the poetry, the philosophy, and the 
religion, of the Christian inhabitants of Italy. 


The supplying of this deficiency, and the consequent per- 
fecting of the theory of love, is the werk of English poets. In 
Spenserand Shakspeare may be found that exquisite intermin- 
gling of puilosophy, passion, and domestic fondness, which we 
all feel at once to be the true desideratum of the virtuous mind, 
and believe to be the best carthly consummation of our impert- 
fect nature. The spirit is loved for itself alone, but it is loved 
through the medium of the purified passions; for beauty is the 
virtue of the body, as virtue is the beauty of the mind, and that 


love is imperfect which affects to reject either the o :e or the 
other. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


Tue description which is subjoined of a fourth of July celebra- 
tion ina yankee village, will answer for many parts of our 
country; and, with slight modifications, for many similar occa- 
sions also. Yet, however calculated to raise a smile, consid- 
ered as matters of course, the oration and all other cut and 
dried proceedings may be, how far more truly national and 
patriotic the feelings they must excite, than the appro- 
priation of the day to mectings, celebrations or conven- 
tions of party politicians? It is now becoming the fashion to 
make our national holydays occasions to bring the members of 
a party together; and however sincere and honest these indi- 


viduals may be, they are wandering far from the intention of 








¢ Inesse quinetiam (feminis) eanctum aliquid et providum putant; bee 
aut consilia ¢arum aspernantur, aut responsa negligunt. — Germ. 8. 
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those, who first set apart such times for popular and general 
jubilation, in which all feelings and opinions of a local or per- 
sonal nature, should be merged inthe sentiment, that all are 
citizens alike of one great republic, commemorating its inde- 
endence, union and prosperity. 

‘Eleven o’clock arrives. It is the hour fora ‘fourth of July 
oration.” The bell rings. The multitude assemble to walk 
in procession to the meeting-house. The drum rolls more rap- 
idly, and the fife whistles more merrily than ever, as the cit- 
izen soldiers at double quick step perform the duty of escort. 
Every muscle is in motion, every heart beats quick, and every 
cheek smiles, as the animating strains of our national air come 
merrily from the band. 

We know not what the lovers of fun would do, without good 
old ‘Yankee Doodle. It is the universal favorite upon every 
occasion of public rejoicing. Its enlivening melody has an 
electric influence upon the crowd. Whenever and wherever 
itis heard, it is greeted with applause. And especially upon 
the anniversary of our national independence, it will dispel the 
most inveterate frown that ever became naturalized upon an 
American brow. 

When the procession arrives at the mccting-house, it is 
found that the galleries and the side pews are already filled 
with females and children. At length, all are seated. A 
prayer is offered by the clergyman of the village, who by re- 
quest officiates as the chaplain of the day, and the lawyer or 
the physician, or more probably some law student of the place, 
entertains the audience with an hour’s oration. In ninety- 
nine cases in the hundred no one is interested but the orator 
himself. The boys want to be out at their sports, the soldiers 
are impatient to continue their display, the lover of a good 
dinner is thinking of roast beef and plum pudding, which are 
in a state of preparation at the adjoining tavern, and of the 
wine, which flows freely as water when the cloth is removed. 
The ladies didnot cometo hear, butto sce. And the few wha,| 





from a sense of propriety, endeavor to put on at least the sem- | 
blance of attention, take it for granted that nothing new can be | 
said in a ‘fourth of July oration,’ but that patriotism demands | 
of them patiently and meekly to submit to the infliction. 

At length the weary hour is gone, for even a ‘fourth of July’ 
oration cannot compel time to stop, though it very percepti- 
bly clogs her wheels. The drum and fife again are heard, as 
though rejoicing at their release from compulsory silence.— 
The multitude crowd from the house with the avidity of 
schoolboys at the clcse of a weary summer’s afternoon. The 
village paper, at its next appearance, gives a brief notice of 
the thrilling eloquence of the orator, and of the enchained 
attention of the audience. From the meeting-house, the 
wives and children go home to their solitary meals, while the 
husbands and the elder sons resort tu the public diuner-table at | 
the neighboring tavern. 

The dinner-hour passes, as a!l such scenes have from the 
beginning, with but little of comfort, and still less of enjoy- 
ment. The cloth isremoved. ‘The wine glitters in the de- 
eanters, and a gentleman rises from some part of the table to| 
read the toasts which have previously been prepared. Then} 
comes the applause. 

We will not stop to give a description of modern p!audits.— | 
Every one knows that they consit of a combination of all the 
heathenish noiscs that can be made. Many of our readers will 
consider us very odd and old-fashioned, when we declare that | 
we never could find any amusement in stamping upon the floor, | 








beating the table, and screaming ‘hurrah.’ So we must even | 
leave the gentleinen to their own enjoyment at the dinner ta- | 
ble, and simply announce that the toasts and speeches are re- | 
ceived with immense applause. 

Thus pass a few hours of elevated enjoyment. By and by, | 
a toast is given complimenting some distinguished guest who! 


| of the Alps are ranging themselves before you. Watching the 


DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. 


THE ALPS. 
BY JAMES F. COOPER. 

It is a veiy difficult thing to convey vivid and at the same 
time accurate impressionsy of grand scenery, by the use of 
words. When the person to whom the communication is made 
has seen objects that have a general similarity to those des- 
cribed, the task certainly becomes less difficult, for he who 
speaks or writes may illustrate his meaning by familiar com- 
parisons; but who in America, that has never left America, 
can have a just idea of the scenery of this region? A Swiss 
would readily comprehend a description of vast masses of gran- 
ite capped with eternal snow, for such objects are constantly 
before his eyes; but to those who have never looked upon such 
a magnificent spectacle, written accounts, when they come 
near their climax, fall as much short of the intention, as 
words are less substantial than things. With a full conscious- 
ness of this deficiency in my craft, I shall attempt to give you 
some notion of the two grandest aspects that the Alps, when 
seen from this place, assume; for it seems a species of poetical 
treason to write of Switzerland and be silent on what are cer-| 
tainly two of its most decided sublimities. 

One of these appearances is often alluded to, but I do not 
remember to have heard the other mentioned. The first is 
produced by the setting sun, whose rays of a cloudless evening, 
wre the parents of hues and changes of a singularly lovely 
character. For many minutes the lustre of the glacier slowly 
retires, and is gradually succeeded by a tint of rose color, 
whieh, falling on so luminous a body, produces a sort of ‘trose- 
ate light;?? the whole of the vast range becoming mellowed 
and subdued to indescribable softness. ‘This appearance grad- 
ually increases in intensity, varying on different evenings, 
however, according to the state of the atmosphere. At the 
very moment, perhaps, when the eye is resting most eagerly on 
this extraordinary view, the light vanishes. Noscenic change 
is more sudden than that which follows. All the forms re- 
main unaltered, but so varied in hue as to look like the ghosts | 
of mountains. You see the same vast range of eternal snow, | 
but you see it ghastly and spectral. You fancy that the spirits | 








peaks for a few minutes longer, the light slowly departs. The: 
spectres, like the magnified images of the phantasmagoria, 
grow more and more faint, less and less material, until swal- 
lowed in the firmament. What rendersall this more thrillingly ' 
exquisite is, the circumstance that these changes do not occur | 
until after evening has fallen on the lower world, giving to the} 
whole the air of nature sporting in the upper regions, with some 
of her spare and detached materials. 

This sight is far from uncommon. It is seen during the 
summer, at least in greater or less perfection, as often as twice 
orthricea week. ‘The other is much less irequent; for, though 
a constant spectator when the atmosphere was favorable, it was 
never my fortune to witness it but twice; and even on these 
occasions, only one of them is entitled to come within the des- 
cription I am about to attempt. | 

It is necessary to tell you that the Aar flows toward Berne in} 
a north west direction, through a valley of some width, and | 
several leagues in length. ‘l’o this fact the Bernese are in-| 


{ 


| debted for their view of the Oberland Alps, which stretch | 


theniselves exactly across the mouth of the gorge, at the dis-! 
tance of forty miles inan airline. ‘These giants are supported | 
by a row of outposts, any one of which, of itself, would be a, 
spectacle in another country. One in particular, is distinguish- | 
ed by its form, which is that of acone. Itis nearly ina line; 
with the Jung Frau,* The virgin queen of the Oberland. This! 
mountain is called the Niesen. It stands some eight or ten! 
miles in advance of the mighty range, though to the eye, at 


Berne, all these accessories appear to be tumbled without or-| 
The height of the! 
| Niesen is given by Ebel at 5584 Frencli, or nearly 6000 English | 
vet, above the lake of Thun, on whose margin it stands; and | 
| at 7340 French, or nearly 8000 English feet above the sea. In 


der at the very teet of their principals. 


short it is rather higher than the highest peak of our own 
White mountains. ‘Ihe Jung Frau rises directly behind this 
mass, rather more than a mile nearer to heaven. 

‘The day, on the oceasion to which I allude, was clouded, and 


as a great deal of mist was clinging to all the smaller moun-, 
tuins, the lower atmosphere wes much charged with vapor. | 


The cap of the Niesen was quite hid, and a wide strip of wa- 


THE PARTHENON AND THE ACROPOLIS. 
BY WALTER COLTON. 


The Parthenon, though now a magnificent ruin, has suffered 
less from the constant visitations of time than the casual vio- 
lence of man; years have not materially darkened its aspect; 
they have only, in this pure clime, imparted an autumnal tinge 
to the whiteness of its marble; but the Venitians, who should 
have been thg last people to injure so precious a monument of 
genius, were the first to overthrow, with their burning balls, in 
their attack on the Acropolis, a portion of its columns; and 
travelers since, who should have appeared here only as admir- 
ing pilgrims, have expressed their veneration in detaching frag- 
ments, and transporting them to their ambitious cabinets, They 
knew and felt its sacrilege, yet, as the mourner will cut a lock 
from the pale brow of hisdeceased triend, they must carry away 
some slight relic of this fading temp!e. We censure less the 
feeling that moved them, than the action in which it resulted. 
It is too much like a devotee, weeping, praying, and plunder- 
ing, at the shrine of his saint! 

‘he Parthenon still presents thirty-nine of its columns, in 
unshaken and unerumbled integrity. ‘The two colonnades of 
the pronaos, and the outer one of the posticum, are entire; while 
a solitary member of the inner mourns its absent brethren. The 
tympanum, from which the colossal statues were taken that 
now adorn a distant inuseum, was so weakened by the removal 
of these ornamental supports, that it has since fallen, but the 
corresponding one is sulliciently perfect to afford a vivid con- 
ception of both in their unmutilated state. The entablature of 
the peristyle has suffered more than any other portion of the 
edifice. ‘The metopes in the frieze, each a finished piece of 
sculpture, have been removed, while the alternating triglyphs 
stand there as if to betray the extent ef the Gothic plunder. 
The exquisite sculptures on the inner frieze of the pronaos, 
casting into life, around the whole cell, the splendors of the 
Panathenian festival, would have shared the same fate, but for- 
tunately they were less accessible. ‘They exhibit all the deli- 
cacy and fire which ever followed the chisel of Phidias; and 
may death unnerve the arm that shall strive to wrench them 
froin their places! 

On whatever portion of the edifice your eye rests, you can 
discover no evidence of haste or wearied interest. ‘The smooth 
fluting of the columns, the scarcely perceptible jointure of the 
blocks which compose them, the astragal and cornice of the 
capital, the varied ornaments of the frieze, with the breathing 
statues of the pediment, all betray the same solicitude and 
finishing perfection. ‘Though rent and mutilated by violence, 
yet enough of the temple still remains to afford an intimating 
and vivid outline of its original magnificence and beauty. As 
you gaze, it stands at length complete in your imagination, and 
you are as deeply impressed by the harmony of its proportions, 
and the pce: of its main conception, as you probably 
would be if no capital had been displaced, no column over- 
thrown. Perhaps the injuries which have marred its material 
form, by the melancholy sentiment of regret which they inspire, 
tend rather to render more deep, solemn, and composed, the 
impression it might make as a glorious whole. When my last 
hour shail come, when the fever and tempest of life shall be 
passing away, may this divine relic linger,in bright relief on the 
cloud of the departing storm. Let me die with those deep, 
subdued emotions inspired by strength and beauty in ruins; 
and let a hope, untouched by decay, sustainingly lead this 
spirit upward to its exalted, unchanging source. And may the 
same hope, dear reader, hover over thee in that last moment of 
dismay, and bring thy undying soul, kindled, with a Saviour’s 
love, to that ‘Temple, not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

I stood on the ruins of the Acropolis at this subdued hour; 
the sun had melted down into the verge of the horizon, while 
his slanting rays, deserting the level plain, sull lingered upon 
the loftier cliffs, converting them into purple and gold; the 
islands of Egina, Salamis, and Paros, swelled from the sea, 
bold and beautiful in the resy light; while the distant citadel 
of Corinth stood against the sky, a conspicuous mass, fringed 
with fire; Mount Hymettus, with its marble steeps, cast its 
arching shadow far down the silent valley, while the Cephisus 


| went on its whispering way, breaking the sombre aspect of 


the plain, with the line ot its silver waters. There lay the 
Pireus with the mourning wave stil! lingering on its strand; 
there stood Eleusis, whose sublime mysteries are still the deep- 
est marvel of the past; there rose the Olympian columns, to 


is present. Thiscails up the gentleman so honored, and eli-| tery clouds lay along the whole of the summits of the nearer! which the exulting eye of mouldered millions have turned; 


citsa speech. At the close of each eloquent passage there ful-| 


range, leaving, however, their brown sides misty but visible. 


| there lengthened the sacred way, once lined with monumental 


lows a round of huzzas, clapping of hands, thu:inping with | in short the Niesen and its immediate neighbors looked like! tombs of poets and sages; there too lay Marathon, whose very 
af, Ch gz 8, tuuinping : ? 


canes, and stamping with feet. The company on such occa- 
sions is generally very respectable, and all these congratula- 
tory noises are conducted with much order and decorum. As 
the afternoon wears away and the evening approaches, the 
more reputable and orderly part of the company retire from the 
table to their homes. A few dissipated loungers remain to 
drain the bottles, and to swell the tide of excitement to a more 
frantic flow. 

Roscor remarks that ‘it is much safer, in general, to speak of 
the contents of books positively than negatively, as the lattcr 
requires that they should first be read.? Hence so much general 
praise of books, 


‘Tne shallowest understanding, the rudest hand,’ says Mr. 
oo more than equal to the task of pulling down and 
estroying. Folly and rage ean dilapidate more in half an 


hour, than wisdom, deliberation and foresight can build upin 
many years. 


‘ Happy the thriving memuers of the lucrative professions— 
appy the useful and substantial citizen that can say— 

‘Who's 1D Or Out, Who moves the grand machine, 

Nor stirs my curiosity, nor spleen, 

Secrets of State-no more I wish to know, 


refraction, for above these clouds rose the whole of the Ober- 
land Alps, to an altitude which certainly seemed even greater 
than usual. Every peak and all the majestic formation was 
perfectly visible, though the whole range appeared to be sev- 
ered from the earth, and to float in air. ‘he line of communi- 


with powerful splendor. The separation from 
was inade the more complete, from the contr 


saying it resembled a glimpse, through the windows of heaven, 


any other range of noble mountains, whose heads were hid in} 
the clouds. 1 think the vapor must have caused a good deal of| jn a narrow circle, slumbered the ashes of those whose genius, 
| valor, and learning, made Athens the wonder, pride, and wor- 
| ship of the earth! What ruins and rocollections—what perished 
! grandeur and undecaying beauty are lere—man, his monu- 


cation was veiled, and while all below was watery, or enteebled| 
by mist, the glaciers threw back the fierce light of the sun! 
lower world! 
between the; 
sombre hues beneath and the calm but bright magnificence a-| 
bove. One had scme difficulty in imagining that the two} 
could be parts of the same orb. The effect of the whole was| series by which we proceed towards love toour country and to 
to create a picture of which I can give no other idea, than by} mankind.’ 


dust seems blended with heroic memories; while around, with- 


ments and memorials in the grave! Nature full of life, light, 
and strength; and 


‘Living as if the earth contained no tomb.’ 


‘To be attached to the sub-division, to love the little platoon 
we belong to in society, is,’ says Burke, ‘the first principle (the 
germ as it were) of public afivetions. It is the first link in the 





at such a gorgeous but chastened grandcur us the imagination} 
might conceive to suit the place. ‘There were moments wher | 


‘He who declares himself a party-man, let his party pro- 


the spectral aspect just mentioned, dimmed the lustre of the! fees the most liberal sentiments, 1s a registered and enlist- 


justice to the sublimity of the effect. It was impossible to 
took at them without religious awe; and, irreverent though it 
may seem, | could hardly persuade myself I was not gazing at 
some of the sublime mysterics that lie beyond the grave. 


* Jung Frau, or the virgin; (pronounced Yoong Frow.) This moun- 





Than secret movements of a puppet-show,’ &e. WaLshH. 


tain is thus calied, because it has never been scaled. 


| 


| ‘Tne modern Waltz is merely the old dance, the Lavolla— 





snows, without injuring their forms, and no language can do| ed slave: he begins by being a zealot and ends by being a 


dupe.’ 





*Where arm in arm two dancers are entwin’d, 


! And whirlthemselves with strict embracement round,’ &c. 
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THE HOPES OF LIFE. HUMOROUS PAPERS. 
‘Ay—from helpless childhood eee ; puieiiibipeacpaiiiaea 

| CHIT CHAT AT THE CENTRE TABLE. 
And tottering weak old age, Hope is our stay, | 
Our life of life: in infancy our toy; 








‘lo youth's fresh morning, manhood’s summer years, 
“Unsere William,*’ said Lucy, as she tinished threading her 

uvedie, and adjusted the lamp, “have you read Lamartine’s in- 

terview with Lady Ifester Stanhope?” 

_ “Noy? responded the uncle, “I care but little about the silly 

;adventures of a disappointed old maid.” 





In youth, the glass through which we see all things 

In colors fairer than reality; 

In our full prime, as noontide sunshine to us; 

And in our last days, the strong staff on which ; , we : P so 
. 5 “1 thought, uncle,” said Luev, arching a pair of beautiful 

We lean, and look toward Heaven. : ; ‘+o : - 

yebrows, “it would deeply interest you, for the old proverb 

says, ‘misery loves company.’ ” 


Hore of my childhood!—-what wert thou? “T think,” replied uncle William, somewhat pettishly, “that 
lady Hester Stanhope, the distinguished niece of the distin- 


guished Pitt, is either a fool or a maniac. 


That I might roam on the morning's brow; 
That when I awoke to the moning’s light, 


I have no respect 
for a lady who abandons civilized life and pitches her tent 
among the wild mountains of the wild Arabs.” 


The day might be screne and bright; 

That I might be first to find out where 

The violet scented the soft spring air; 

That I might track the laden bee 

To his home in the trunk of the hollow tree; 
Such were the simple things that first 


( “Why uncle, you are downright malicious tonight. Have 
yeu had any notes to pay in bank today? For my part I like 
the spirit and romance of feeling which prompted lady Hester 

/to abandon England. As to her being among the wild Arabs, 





nr ee pe 8 Se ‘this may be truc; but uncle, if they are wild, they are also free, 
'brave, and poctical. You forget when you speak thus, that 
, we are indebted to them for the *Thousand and One Nights,’ 
{do you not?” 


Hope of my Youth!—thy intensity 
Was like the glow of the summer sky, 
Thou wert a dream of loveliness, 


Fixed in my bosom’s inmost recess; “1 du not admit,’ 


That I might be gazed on tenderly, paper, and becoming more interested in the discussion,” that 
ithe ‘Arabian Nights,’ faseinating as all concede them to be, 


} ° i iy A 
fare of Arabie origin. 


By the eyes that were as leaven to me; 
That the heart { loved might pour again 
Its love on mine like the summer rain: ssi know,” said Lucey, “little about them, except that they 
: | wave ine more pleasure than any other book Lever read; 1 al- 
Such were the hopes of my youth's warm hour. e ' a: ” 

{ways understood they were Arabian poems. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

replied the uncle, laying aside his npr 

| 

| 

| 

That that spirit might melt in Affection’s power— | 


Hope of my Summer!--wild and vain “Such,” continued the uncle, “is the popular cpinion; but | 
jmodern research has proved beyond all doubt, that these cele-| 
| brated stories sprung up in India, were transplanted into Persia, 
‘and finally were incorporated into the literature of Arabia, as 


Wert thou, albeit my fevered brain 

Cherished thee with that mad desire, 

Whose wild flames are lie a Java fire, 
That my name might blend with many a name early as the days of Haroun Al Raschid, the contemporary ot | 
The Europeans received them from the Arabi-| 
ans, to whom for several ages the credit was awarded of having | 
produced them.” 


That is uttered loud by the voice of fame; ! Charlemagne. 
Oh, how I tried my heart to deceive! 
Even as when a sweet dream doth leave, 
We try, and long, and long in vain, 


“Weil, for my part,” said Lucy, “1 dont thank those mod- 


To sleep and dream it o'er again. j 
pan am it nota erns for their discoveries. 


I read these stories when I was a 
child, believing them to belong to the Arabians, and I have 
ever since admired the Arabs, and have the most delightful 
‘associations in my mind, connected with their wild, fanciful 
and imaginative temperament, 


Hope of my Age!--and what art thou? 
Oh not on fading things below 

Is thy foundation-—Thou art no dream, : ' 
Vo melit away like the summer beam. i dont care what the moderns 
may suy, I will still believe that they are truly ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ ”? 


I have known some hopes that looked most bright, 

Perish like dreams in Truth’s morning Jight 

I have known others, as blossoms fair, 

Wither like them in the blast of Care; 

But thou! thou canst not fade, nor be riven, 

For thy spring is Truth—thy source is Heaven! 
Kutckerbocker. M. A. B. 


At this stage of the conversation, and while the uncle was 
summoning up authorities to prove the oriental origin of the 
*Thousand and One Nights,’ the servant announced a visitor, 

“Oh! Mr. G.,” cried Lucy, “1 am so glad to see you: here 
this crusty uncle of mine, calls lady Hester Stanhope a fool or 
a madman, and declares that the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
menv were the legends and nursery tales of the Indians or Per- 
_sians, or some other people; of which, begging uncle’s pardon, 
‘1 dont believe a single word. Come Mr. G. wont you take my 
side of the question?” 





ORIGINAL SCRAPS. 


MAGNANIMITY. . 
“Certainly, Miss Lucy; but I confess my acquaintance with 


lady Hester Stanhope is very limited, and as to nursery tales it 


is still less.” 


Gisco, a Carthagiaian general, who triumphed over the Corin- | 
thians after a successful war, was in the early part of his life | 


banished from his native country, through the influence of pri- | «yf was just saying,” continued uncle William, turning to 


Mr. G., who had seated himself by the side of Lucy, “that it is 
‘now well settled, the ‘Thousand and one Nights’ are not of A- 
They were prostrate on the ground, when Gisco, to show his | rabic origin.” 

power, placed his foot upon their necks for an instant, and, | “As to that,” said Mr, G., “1 am not so certain. My atten- 
bidding them arise, forgave them: thus proving his generosity | jon has lately been called to the history of Arabian literature. 
equal to his valor. |T have read some of the authorities in favor of your position. 
'At most they only prove that the skeletons of a few of these 
|tales were carried into Arabia from India or Persia.” 

To inform and illumine the minds of others is to shed lustre | “You admit then,” said uncle William, “all that J contend 
on our own. He who holds a torch for a crowd, casts on hime | for There is a wonderful similarity in these stories. If it be 
self the greatest light. } conceded that a part of them are of oriental origin, it is fair to 
: | presume that none of them are of Arabic origin.” 
WILL—REASON—PASSION. | “By no means,” said Mr. G. “The frame work of a few of 

Like animals of a different genus, they may be bred up har- | the tales may Save heen imported into that PEP bet - 

_ ;was Arabian fancy, and Arabian humor, and Arabian genius. 
moniously together; but if matured apart, human power can | afd whe h d itipli 2 } : m d 
rarely assimilate their conduct. j that engratte upon t em, an multiplied them. and clothe 
,them in the fagcinations in which they have come down to us. 
| This much history establishes. The ‘Thousand and One 
| Nights’ are precisely such a series of poems as might be expect- 
}ed from the Arabians. From a period long anterior to the days 
‘of Mahammoud, this people have been distinguished by deep 
| feeling, high imagination, richness of imagery and sentiment, 
a |and violent feelings of love and revenge. There is scarcely 
Time has no common division for all, of moments or of years. {any species of poetry, except the dramatic, that they have not 
To the happy and the wretched, the consciousness of its pas- | ’ 
sage is reversed. 


vate enemies. Ele was soon recalled by the state, and empower- 
ed to take revenge on these men, and punish them as he pleased. 


INSTRUCTION, 








CURIOSITY. 


He who loves to pry into the thoughts of others, can possess 
but few of his own. 





; attempted, and with success. Much of the romantic poetry of 
| the middle ages, belonged to the Arabians; and the tales of fai- 
jries and sorceerrs, passed from the Arabians into the poetry of 
|Europe. The golden palaces, the beautiful women, the splen- 
It is a shaft which penetrates humility, genius, learning, and | did gardens, and the rich banquets, which fetter us to the land 
experience. The well tempered shield of native common sense | of Araby, all bear testimony to the Arabic origin of the *Thou- 





FLATTERY. 





read any poetry that could at all come up to that I have listeneq 
to in the language of the Arabs. Imagination always wen, 
further than the reality. 1 fancied | heard the patriarchal, 
primitive poetry ofthe desert.. I saw the camel, the gazelle, 
the horse: 1 saw the oasis rearing its head of yellow-green 
palm trees above the enormous domes of moving sand; the 
combats of the warriors, and the young Arab beauties, captiva. 
ted and retaken in the flight, and recognizing their lovers ip 


| , , id 
| their liberators. 


“[ do not wonder,” continued Mr. G., turning from unele 
William to his niece, without giving him time to answer, “that 
you should be the firm advocate of the Arabic origin of the 
‘Thousand and One Nights.” 

“Why? said Lucy. 

“Because, in making them Arabic, their authorship is given 
to your sex.”” 

“Indeed! I never heard that before.” 

“Such is the fact, said Mr.G. ‘A writerupon Arabic lite- 
rature, whose name I do not recollect, in giving the history of 
the “Thousand and One Nights,’ makes the following state- 
ment: 

“¢The sultan Schalriar, exasperated by the conduct of his 
bride, made a law, that every one vt his future wives should be 
put to death the day after marriage. At length one of them, 
named Scheherezade, the gencrous daughter of the grand vizier, 
succeeded in abolishing the cruel custom. By the charm of 
her stories, the fair narrator induced the sultan to defer her 
execution every day till the morning of another, by breaking 
off in the middle of an interesting tale, which she had begun 
to relate. Thus passed, end thus were produced, the *Thou- 
sand and One Nights,—two years and nine months,—when 
Scheherezade led her children betore the throne of her husband, 
and acknowledged the device. ‘The stern monarch was melt- 
ed by her tears; he clasped his wife and children to his bosom, 
gave Schehere zade her life, and required of her no return but 
the frequent relation of some of those tales which had often 


ary 


kepthim fascinated by her side. 






“There uncle,” exclaimed Lucy, patting his cheek, “dont 
you wish you were married, that a wife might dispel your 
bachelor gloom, by telling such pretty stories as the “Thousand 
and One Nights?” 

If uncle William heard this interrogatory, he chose not to 
answer it, but tapping his gold snuff box, deliberately tickled 
his olfactory by a pinch of the Nicotian weed, and turning to 
the fire, put his feet upon the fender, and left the defenders of 
Arabic literature to settle the matter in their own way. A 
slight pause ensued, and had uncle William been withdrawn 
from the parlor, itis probable the further discussion of this topic 
would have been postponed for one more sentimental, if less 
poetical; but it was continued. 

“fave you seen,” inquired Mr. G., “any specimens of mod- 
ern Arabic poetry?” 

“Not many,” replied Lucy; “Lamartine gives one which | 
think very beautiful; here is the volume containing it.” She 
took it up and read the following: 

“In the gardens of Kaipha there is a flower that the sun- 
beams seek through the trellis of the palm leaves, 

“This flower has eves more soft than those of the gazelle; 
eyes which resemble a drop of water irom the ocean in a shell 
of pearl: 

“This flower has a perfume so intoxicating, that the Scheik 
who flies before the blade of another tribe, on a steed more 
rapid than the cataract, perceives it as he flies, and stops to in- 
hale it: 

“The wind of the simoon sweeps off all other perfumes from 
the clothing of the traveller, but itcan never sweep off from 
the heart the odor of this flower: 

It is to be found on the border of the stream, which flows 
without a murimur at its feet. 

“Young girl, tell me the name of thy father, and I will tell 
thee the name of this flower.” 

“That is truly poetic and beautiful,” replied Mr. G., “but not 
equal to this,”—repeating in a tone which, if uncle William 
had been less drowsy than he was, would have scarce been 
audible,—the following sentence, looking the fair Lucy, at the 
same time, full in the face: 

“An Arabian having brought a blush toa maiden’s cheek 
by the earnestness of his gaze, said to her, ‘my looks have 
planted roses on your cheeks: why forbid iny plucking them? 
The law permits him who sows to reap the harvest.” 

It is supposed that some roses were beginning to bloom on 
Lucy’s cheek, but they were suddenly put to flight by uncle 
William, who, having fallen into the comfortable state which 
Sancho Panza eulogizes so highly, unfortunately lost his centre 
of gravity, and fell over on the carpet. D. 





Iam about courting a girl Ihave had but little acquaint 
ance with; how shall 1 come to a knowledge of her faults, and 
whether she has the virtues I imagine she has? 

Answer. Commend her among her female api. 








alone ca ? resist it. 


sand and One Nights.’ A late traveller says—‘I have never 


The increase of population in the United States is one thov- 
eand souls every day. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
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KOSCIUSKO. 
e 
ABRIDGED FROM THE FRENCH OF MR. M. As JULLIEN. 
[Continued from our last.] 


In the mean time the war of diversion, ably organized by 
Kosciusko, was pursued with vigur. Some light Polish troops 
surprised several towns, aiid made frequent incursions into Si- 
lesia. The alarm was so great that the garrison of Berlin was 
sent from that town to Frankfort upon the Oder. The embar- 
rassment of Frederick William was still greater, as he had but 
few able troops in Silesia, Pomerania, and Soutvern Prussia. 
His best troops were emp!oved in fruitless operations before 
Warsaw. Scarcity and epidemic diseases disheartened and 
desolated the Prussiancamp. Abundance, health, contidence, 
good order, and discipline, reigned in Koseciusko’s army. 
Gold rings with this inscription, Our country to her defender, 
were distributed to the most distinguished soldiers. But the 
Jaurels won by the defenders of liberty were soon changed into 
mournful cypresses. One day decided the fate of unfortunate 
Poland. 

Kosciusko had made a glorious stand against the combined 
armies of Russia and Prussia, which had invested Warsaw. 
The King of Prussia advanced in Person at the head of a furimi- 
dable army, and vainly menaced the inhabitants with the total 
destruction of their city, if they persisted in defending it. He 
was obliged to raise the siege, after an obstinate and bloody 
contest of two months, followed by a general assault, in which 
the firmness of the patriots triumphed over their enemies, and 
returned to Great Poland, where an insurreetion had first bro- 
ken out. : 

Kosciusko with all possible despateli sent reinforcements to 
the points :most threatened by the enemy, and went to direet, in 
person, the operations in Lithuania, wien he learnt that the 
Russians had gained a signal victory in that province. He re- 
turned to Warsaw, tu prepare fresh micans of resistance pro- 
portionate tothe dangers accumulating round him; he deter- 
mined on the 29th of September, 1794, to hazard a battle, to 
prevent the junction of the arrny under General Fersen with 
the troops ot General Suwarrow. An order of movement, on 
the execution of which the success of his plan depended, was 
intercepted by the Russians, which defeated the whole project. 
Kosciusko, though deprived of a division of fifteen thousand 
men upon which he had reckoned, sustained the enemy’s shock 
with great vigor, which he repulsed four times; but valor must 
vield to number. The Poles were surrounded, and their ranks 
were in disurder: their general rallied the troops several times, 
with great intrepidity, and always charged at their head. 
From the time of the confederation of Cracow, he always wore 
the dress of a Polish peasant, in honor of that oppressed people, 
and to inspire them with national enthusiasm, which their 
deep state of degradation rendered thei little capable of fee!- 
ing; on that very day he fought in this costume. A cossack, 
who did not know him, wounded hiin with his lance, and un- 
horsed him. 

The Poles cried out, calling him by his name. Kosciusko 
got up and advanced a few steps, when an officer gave him a 
blow on his head with a sabre, and he fell to the earth without 
sense or motion. It is said that a Russian general, who owed 
him personal vbligations, conveyed him from the field of battle, 
bound up his wounds, took the greatest care of him, and accom- 
panied him to St. Petersburgh, where the Empress Catherine 
had ordered him to be conducted. 

A division of the army, which could not reach its destined 
place, lost the battle of Maciejowice, and consequently destroy- 
ed Polish independence, as the battle of Pharsalia annihilated 
Roman liberty, The captivity of Kosciusko deprived Poland 
of her last support. But even at the time that he was prisouer 





in Russia, the inhabitants of Warsaw celebrated by a general | 


iilumination the anniversary of their generous defender. Kos- 
ciusko was defended for two years as a prisoner of war, or 
rather as astate prisoner, till the death of Catherine, on the 6th 
of November, 1796. One of the first acts of tiie Emperor Paul, 
the successor of Catherine, was to go, accompanied by his two 
sons, the Grand Dukes Alexander and Constantine, to visit this 
illustrious vietim of the noblest heroism in his prison. The 
Emperor offered Kosciusko his liberty, considerable presents 
in lands and peasants, dignities, honors, and 2 command in his 
army. Kosciusko refused the offers of the monarch; he de- 
clared that he had never fought bu: under the banner of inde- 
pendence, in America and in Poland, and that he never could 
serve any other cuuse. As for the presents he had at first ac- 
cepted, that he migit not compromise his fellow patriots, com- 
panions of his misfortunes, by a resolute refusal that would have 
offended the Emperor, and perhaps that he might escape from 
a painful captivity, he sent them all back from England, with 
a letter full of delicacy and dignity, determining not to be tied 
%y any feeling of gratitude to one of the sovereigns who had 
profited by the division of his country. A certificate from his 
physicians, who declared that death would be the necessary 
consequence of his captivity, if much prolonged, and his 
wounds, which rendered his long life very improbable, out- 
weighed any political consideration that might have opposed 
his freedom. 

Kosciusko, again free, went from Russia to Sweden, and then 
to England, where he was treated with distinction, and thence 
he procceded to the United States of America. He arrived at 
New York in 1797. A resolution of congress of the 23d Janu- 
mn? 1798, printed in the journals of congress, had given him 
_ principal and interest of five years’ service, due to him for 
, ‘a —— in the American war, amounting to about sixteen 
— Plastres, which constituted the principal part of his 

at that period. 
the pels bs — nena ant a vague hope that, in the midst of 
Stein on Poland w a then troubled all Europe, something 
rance, whith might occur, determined him to return to 
» whither he arrived in June 1798, and was received by 


ithe lovers of liberty with the esteem that his virtues and char-| 
acter inspired, and with the feeling of respect due to his mis- 

fortunes. He powerfully contributed, by his representations to 

ithe Executive Directory, to bring about a union between France 

and the United States. 

Towards the end of the year 1799, the Polish officers emplov- | 
‘ed in the army of Italy offered him the sabre of John Sobieski, | 
{found at the Notre Dame of Loretto. | 
| Kosciuske at first settled himself in Paris; he distinguished | 
| there, amongst the fereign ambassadors with whom he had con- 
inections, M. Zeltner, minister of the Swiss confederation, 
| whose character bore a strong analogy to hisown. This mu- | 
jtual sympathy gave rise to the strictest friendship between | 
‘them, which lasted till the death of Kosciusko. In 1601 he 
‘accepted the invitation of this respectable friend, to establish | 
‘himself in his family, of which he was a member for fifteen | 
years; afterwards, on his return irom Vienna, where he went on | 
‘account of the meeting of the congress in 1815, he resided at) 
| Soleure, in Switzerland, with another M. Zeltner, formerly na- | 

tional prefect of the Canton of Soleure, and brother to his Pa- 
|risian friend. 

| At the time of Kosciusko’s return to Europe, the French 
| government was at war with the sovereigns who had divided 
| Poland, but who had forcibly enlisted several thousand Poles 
|under their standard. General Kosciusko proposed to the Ex- 
|ecutive Directory to procure a great many of his countrymen, 
jover whom he still pussessed great influence, as auxiliaries in 
|the cause of France, provided the French government would 
| promise him that the independence of Poland should be stipu- 
\lated for, when general peace was proposed. It has not been 


' 
| 
! 








He justly appreciated the deceitful promises addressed to the 
Poles by Bonaparte, and the half measures adopted by this con- 
queror, with respect to Poland. He also disapproved of the 
plan followed in the campaign of 1812, the disastrous conse- 
quences of which he foresaw. He secluded himself more than 
ever in the obscurity of private life, and in the modest retreat 
which friendship embellished for him. 

In 1814, when all Europe invaded the French territory, he 
lived retired in his friend M. Zeltner’s house at Berville, near 
Fontainbleau, {A body of Poles, forming a pert of the allied 
troops, occupied the village of Cugny, in the environs of Ber- 
ville, and indulged in the greatest excesses. ‘The respectable 
old man appeared among them ina dress of rustic simplicity, 
which disguised him even more than his years. ‘Poles,’ said 
he, in their own language, ‘have Iset you such an example? 
Did you learn under me to lay waste fields, to ill-treat peacea- 
ble citizens, and to murder women and children? Such con- 
duct becomes only slaves, who seek to indemnify themselves 
during war, for their servitude in peace; is it worthy of men 
who were once tree?” ‘These words, pronounced with mingled 
firmness and fecling, struck both soldiers and officers with 
astonishment. ‘The contrast between the dress and linguage 
of the old man, his noble air, and the serenity of his counte- 
nance, kept them silent for some time; at length they cried 
out, *You are not what you appear to be; you know us; you 
speak our language; who are you; what is your name? For 
some time he sought to elude this questiun; but no longer able 
to resist their solicitation, he said, ‘J aim Kosciusko! The 
Poles immediately fell at his feet, embraced his knees, asked 
his pardon athousand times, shed tears, and could not satisfy 


lascertained whether any positive agreement was entered into; themselves with looking at the sacred face of their old gen- 
‘onthis subject; but Kosciusko fulfilled his part of the engage-| eral. The village of Cugny, the Chateau at Be rville, and ail 
‘ment; he gave the signal to the Poles, who came in crowds to} round it, were respected; and this was owing to Kosciusko.— 


|incorporate themselves in the French army. It is well known) 
|how the Directory, and afterwards Bonaparte, during his con- 
jsulate and his imperial reign, fulfilled their promises; and what 
| was the deplorable destiny of these brave Polish legions, who 


thought they were fighting for their country, while they were | 


| throwing away their lives in the French ranks, and in the most 

remote countries. Kosciusko, whose only wish was the wel- 
jfare of his country, of which he was the firm support and true 
|representative, had no personal views in the great national 
|cause to which he had devoted his whcle existence. He never 
received any pension, either from Prussia, the Executive Di- 
|rectory, or Bonaparte, though some journals falsely asserted it, 
|but which Kosciusko formally denied. 

Fifteen years of his life passed peaceably away in the bosom 
joi the Zeltner family—tirst at Paris, and afterwards at Berville, 
near Fontainbleau—where, like Cincinnatus, he delighted in 
superintending rural labors, and in directing the cultivation of 
ihis friendly host’s estate. Simple in his dress, manners, taste, 
and language, he willingly conversed with the peasants, and 
|assisted thein with his counsels and favors. He devoted his 
‘leisure hours to reading, and his favorite authors were Tacitus 
‘and Plutarch. Amongst the great men of antiquity, he parti- 
|cularly admired Aristides, Timoleon, and Epaminondas. ‘The 
jtirm and inflexible character of Hannibal, his obstinacy and 
‘hatred of the Romans, his courage, military genius, and misfor- 
jtunes, inspired him with admiration and respect. He some- 
times called Jefferson, in his letters, his dear Aristides. Onc of 
| his amusements was the instruction of M. Zeltner’s daughter 
jin drawing; thus returning, in his old age, to the favorite stu- 
|dies of his youth. In his journeys to Paris he took.every op- 
| portunity in secret to oblige those persons whom he had known 
jand esteemed. Being once with the minister, he asked him for 
an oftice for one of his friends, a man of probity, learning, and 
| modesty, who never thought of asking for a place, though he 
| stood in great need of one. 
| Liberal in his principles, and moderate in his opinions, he 
| loved true liberty, which depends on order and the laws, and 
|an equality of political rights; he equally detested the sangui- 
| nary fury of anarchy, the pretensions and privileges of a proud 
and oppressive aristocracy, and the crimes of despotism. He 
was averse to the punishment of death, which seemed to him 
the remains of barbarism, which the advanced state of civiliza- 
tion ought to abolish. 

Every year, on the 28th of October, at Paris as well as in 
Poland, a great many of his countrymen celebrated his birth- 
day by a solemn assembly and banquet. ‘This patriotic and 
| national fete was not celebrated in the last years of Napoleon’s 
| reign. 

When Napoleon, in 1807, the conqueror of Prussia, wished 
to pursue his victories and gain Polish adherents, he ordered 
his minister, Fouche, to sound Kosciusko, and endeavor to 
make him enter into his views; but the Polish hero constantly 
refused to compromise the honor of hiscountrymen, by joining 
) with a man in whom they could have no contidence, and who 
‘would give them no guarantee. He was as open and firm in 
|his refusals, as Fouche was wary and cunning in the proposals 
|he made, hoping to seduce him by holding out to him the rise 
jand freedom of his country. It was at this time that means 
were employed, equally repugnant to sound policy and to mo- 
rality; and a pretended ‘Appeal to the Poles’ was circulated, 
under the name of Kosciusko, which he afterwards formally 
disavowed. Fouche had declared that Kosei would take 
the command of the Poles. Napoleon, irritated at his refusal, 
threatened to use violence, and forcibly convey him to the 
army. ‘What would you gain by that?’ said Kosciusko to the 
minister; ‘when in Poland | should say that I was not free, and 
you would be more embarrassed with me at Warsaw than at 

aris,’ 

He was one day asked whether he would be a member of 
Bonaparte’s senate; he answered, with a smile, ‘What do you 
want metodothere?? Another time he said to a senator, when 
20 many new titles of nobility were created, ‘What must I call 
younow? Are you Duke, Prince, Exceliency, or Highness?’ 
‘1 am but feeble clay in the hands of his Majesty,’ replied the 
ennobled senator. This reply offended the exalted soul of 
Kosciuska, and he never saw this man again, whose character 
he no longer esteemed. 











General Platoff sent him, soon after, a guard of honor. His 
habitation, his person, and the family of his host, which had be- 
come his own, were placed under the special protection oi the 
Emperor Alexander. It was delightful to sec, in the midst oi 
war, this homage paid to virtue by soldiers elated with suc- 
cess and eager of spoil, and by a powerful and victorious sove- 
reign. When the Emperor Alexander arrived at Paris he 
expressed a desire to sec Kosciusko, anc a carriage was sent 
for him to the Hotel-de Suede, Rue du Bouloy, where he had 
stopped on hisarrival from Berville. The Mmperer cordially 
embraced him, conversed with him some time with an air ol 
affection and familiarity. The following letter’ was written 
to the Emperor Alexander by Kosciusko, who was entirely ce- 
cupied with the intercst of his country and his friends, from 
Berville, 9th April, 1814. 

‘Sinz,—If from this, my obscure retreat, ] presume to ad- 
dress vself to agreat monarch, a great captain, and above all 
a protector of humanity, it is because his generosity and mag- 
nanimity are well known to me. I beg of you three favors, 
the first is, to grant a general amnesty tothe Poles, without 
any restriction, and that the peasants dispérsed in foreign 
countries, should be considered as free if they return to their 
homes. The second is, that your Majesty proclaim yourse: 
King of Poland, with a free constitution similar to that of Eng- 
land, and that schools be established and maintained at ibe 
expense of government, for the instruction of the peasants; 
that their slavery be abolished at the end of ten years, that 
they may cnjoy their property in safety. If my prayers are 
granted, I will be the first, though very ill, to throw inyself 











at your Majesty’s feet to thank you, and do homage to you as 
| my Sovereign. If my poor talents would be of any use, 1 
| would immediately join my countrymen and serve my country 
and my Sovereign with honorand fidelity. My third prayer, 
| Sire, is in behalf of an individual very dear toiy heart. For 
| fourteen years I have resided in the respectable house of M. 
Zeltner, a native of Switzerland, formerly ambassador trom 
his country to France; [ owe him a thousand obligations, but 
we are both poor and he has a numerous jemily. IL ask tor 
an honorble place for him either inthe new French govern- 
ment orin Poland, He is well informed, and I wil! answer 
for his fidelity. 


(Signed) ‘Koscivsxo.* 


| (To be concluded in our next.) 


DEFINITIONS FROM A FASHIONABLE DICTIONARY. 


Accomplishments—female: Any three French phrases; waltz- 
ing; a few music masters’ receipts for lessons. 

Bachelor: An omniverous biped, which others seck to de- 
vour. 
Cordials: A swect alcoholic liquor, rather stronger than port, 
| manufactured for female members of temperance societies. 
Fact: Any report of a personal or scandalous nature. 


Home: A song. Not at home: Out; in; asleep; 2 phrase of 
insult or dislike for a visitor; not dressed; mahing cakes, 

Literature: (Obsolete in severalsenses.) Popular novels and 
tales. 

Love: A desire not to grow old unmarried; admiration of 
wealth. 

Sociable party: A large assembly of guests, mostly wnac- 
quainted. 


Visits—morning: A means of showing distant acquaintance- 
ship; an onerous taxation of time and wits. 


_Weather: A wonderful invention to be talked about. 


Piano forte: A piece of furniture intended generally for or- 
nament; a convenient thing to make music, while absent and 
straggling ideas ere mustered. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE DRAMA. 


For several) weeks past our theatre was open, under the 
direction of Mr. Parsons. On Saturday last, his company was 
succeeded by that of Mr. Russell. Among the corps on duty 
we find the names of several old and deserved favorites. *The 
Honey Moon,’ always as pleasant a beginning for a theatrical 
engagement as a conclusion toa matrimonial one, was produced 
with a cast unusually good in our latitude. While thinking 
of it, it may be mentioned that we seldom are favored with 
more than a portion of the stock which is enjoyed by our 
southern neighbors, and must therefore be particularly thank- 
ful for a well played faree or petit comedy, and wink at the 
faults accompanying any bolde: attempt. Mrs. Maeder proves 
the chief attraction of the present company. With less viva- 
city and enthusiasm than she possessed a few years ago, when 
as Clara Fisher she was unrivaled in her line, this lady now 
displays more ease and nature in every character she assumes. | 
On Monday evening, ina quaintand original piece, *The Loan 
of a Lover, her simplicity and winning manner evinced equa! 
judgment in the conception and execution of the part. Many 
can storm, and rant, and strut; but few indeed are equally 
happy with Mrs, Maeder in personating an unsophisticated | 
girl, As it is most difficult to write pastoral poetry without | 
absurdity, sv it is also to act a rustic without being insipid or 
ridiculous, Mrs. M. sings most agreeably: her voice, without 
superiority in point of compass or power, is clear, sweet, and 
impressive. It is well cultivated, possessing flexibility and 
delicacy, and is always perfeetly intonated. Not 


the least 
merit of Mrs. Maeder’s singing is the 


admirable enunciation 
of every word, which in songs of various styles we have had 
occasion to remark; and on this account she may be particu- 
larly recommended for the improvement of ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of our public and social vocalists, who defy their au- 
ditors to determine in what language they are singing, or! 
whether in any at all. For the present, we can assure this| 
beautiful and charming actress that she is most welcome, and | 
enjoys here, as elsewhere, the esteem and good willof all who | 
can appreciate genius and the efleets of studious effort in her 
profession, 
The other members of Mr. Russell's company are frequently | 
on ourboards. Mr. PLS. Hill isan exeellent performer, always 
jamiliar with his part, and at home in stage business: he lacks, 
the energy and fire, however, very necessary to many of his 
characters. Mr. Wills has immortalized bimself in the Duteh- 
man, in *The Loan ot a Lover.’ 


lie looks, speaks, ard moves, | 
the genuine type of that tribe. 


Seeing that he is equal to such | 
parts, let him forever cschew the vile exhibition of Billy Barlow 
and all his clan; itis beneath a man who has a decent suit to 
is back; and if it affords amusement, the fellows on our chain 
gang will let the lovers of such fun have it by the wholesale, 
gratis, The faet is, it degrades the theatre; and every friend 
ot the stage fecls equal surprise and regret, that actors who 
might adorn respectable walks of their art should thus pamiper 
folly and vulgarity which might by other means be enlightened 
and clevated. One word more, which some who shall be name- 
jess may understand:—obseenity and indelicacy are neither 
wit 
offending the most fastidious ear, and none but the most de- 
praved is pleased with an iminodest expression. 


nor humor; a genuine comedian can excite mirth without 


Mrs. Russell holds an enviable place in public favor. Her) 
several appearanecs this season have been warmly greeted, and 
the facility and spirit with which she sustains her numerous 
partsyare the best evidence that applanse is justly bestowed. We| 
have notspace to mention several other members of this com- 


pany as Giey merit: our notice must be deferred till next week. 
A hint, however, to Mr. Bristow: his additional expletives to| 
the text of his authors are quite unnecessary and annoying. 
The sane wul—wiul—vul! (well, well,) in every scene, is a 
positive nuisance; the sooner abated the better. The orches- 
tra, for iis number, is very srood, and is a positive attraction of 
itself. Several overtures have been pertormed this week with, 
Ihe stringed instruments are rather weak | 
he others, and altogether not strong enough for kettle- 


precision and finish. 
tort 
drums, unless the latter are played more uniformly piano. in! 
Massaniello, the kitehen furniture was entirely too unmusieal | 
and obstreperous; occasionally, alse, in accompanying songs, 
the voice is drowned in the instruments; vet, with these ex-| 
ceptions, the band 1s well organized and ably led, and the} 
selection of pieces,as well as the execution, calculated to; 


uord especial gratification. 
MONS. ADRIEN. 

Tats accomplished juggler holds forth at the Bazaar. Fame,| 

with all ier wonted exaggeration, is outstripped by the reality | 

of Monsieur's performances. Every one may pass an evening 


in beholding them, and, without being a jot the wiser, (save, in 


the la | 


nguage of the clown, by seeing ‘what an insect may per- 
form,’) will certainly be delightfully puzzled. The uninitiated 
tind no naiaral solution for his magical problems. 


AT Ey 

‘any meaning which is sought for may be picked out, to the 

| confusion of that which you intended. Something at length 

comes to be contested: you go to a court of law to demand 

A soox entitled *Tue Doctor, &c.,’ which has already grown’ your right; of youre summoned into one to defend it. You 
old abroad, and passed through the foreign reviews with extra- | ask for justice, ie you receive a nice distinction—a forced 
vagant commendation, has just reached us. Itis reprinted by) construction—-a verbal criticism. By such means you ate 
the Harpers, and certainly nothing has issued of late from their) defeated and plundered in a civil cause; andina criminal one 
press, calculated to create a greater sensation with the novel | a slip of the pen in the indictment brings off the criminal seot 
reading public. We have had leisure only for a hasty glance, free. Asif slips of the pen in such cases were always acci- 
but ean say confidently that it isa work of extraordinary merit, dental! But because judges are incorruptible, (as, blessed be 
and wholly original:—original in conception, singular and God! they still are in fhis most corrupt nation,) and becauge 
various in the style of its execution, Where or how to classify | barristers are not to be suspected of ever intentionally betray. 
it we pretend not to know without a regular perusal of the, ing the cause which they are feed to defend, it is taken for 
whole; but itis impossible to open it, at any page, and not per- granted that the same incorruptibility, and the same principled 
ceive that it emanates from an eccentric, poweriul, and well integrity, or gentlemanly sense of honor which sometimes is 
stored intellect. It is difficult to say when the author is seri-| jts substitute, are to be found among all those persons who 


ous, or when he is practicing on the reader's credulity: even pass their miserable lives in quill-driving, day after day, from 
the preface is an enigma—take the following sentence: 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 








morning till night, at a scrivener’s desk, or in an attorney's 
' office!” 
‘] have oftentimes had the happiness of seeing due commen- * 


* * * * * * 
dation bestowed by gentle critics, unknown admirers, and par-| 


‘There isa resignation with which, it may be feared, most of 
tial friends, upon my pen, which has been married to all) yg deceive ourselves. ‘To bear what must be borne, and sub- 
amiable epithets: classical, fine, powerful, tender, touching,; mit to what cannot be resisted, is no more than what the unre- 
pathetic, strong, fanciful, daring, elegant, sublime, beautiful. | generate heart is taught by the instinct of animal nature. But 
to acquiesce in the afflictive dispensations of Providence—to 
‘it is the writer’s determination to remain unknown; and, make one’s own will conform in all things ~ that of our 
: | heavenly Father—to say to him in the sincerity of faith, when 
ny oie ey eager ae we drink of the bitter cup, Thy will be done !’—to bless the 
| name of the Lord as much from the heart when he takes away 
they have discovered him, will deceive themselves. A Welsh as when he gives, and with a depth of feeling of which perhaps 
triad says that the three unconcealable traits of a person, by| none but the afflicted heart is capable—this is the resignation 
which he shall be known, are the glance of his eye, the pro-| which religion teaches, this the sacrifice which it requires.’ 
nunciation of his speech, and the mode of his self-motion: in| a ” eae * e * . 
briefer English, his look, his voice, and his gait. There are| ‘In advanced stages of society, and nowhere more than in 


And ina postscript we find these declarations: 


“By certain signs here set in sundry place,” 


}no such characteristics by which an author can be identified. | England at this time, the tendency of all things is to weakea 


He must be a desperate mannerist who can be detected by his| the relations between parent and child, and frequently to de- 
style, and a poor proficient in his art if he cannot at any time | 8*T°Y them, reducing human nature in this respect nearer to the 
so vary it as to put the critic upon a false scent. Indeed, every | level of animal life. Perhaps the greater number of male 
day*s experience shows that they who assume credit to them-| children who are “born into the world” in our part of it, are 


| pass uncontradicted.’ 


selves,and demand it from others, for their discrimination in! 
such things, are continually and ridiculously mistaken. 

‘On that side the author is safe; he has a sure reliance upon | 
the honor as well as the discretion of the very few to whom he} 
is naturally or necessarily known; and if the various authors| 
to whom the book will be ascribed by report, should derive any | 
gratification from the perusal, he requests of them in return| 
that they will favor his purpose by allowing such reports to| 


' 


Walter Scott, to conceal the authorship of the Waverley | 
novels, reviewed himself. After such an instance of duplicity, 
noone can pretend toaflirm how fara writer may practice upon; 
the curiosity and weakness of the public, to gratify his caprice, | 
or for other ends. ‘To come to the extracts, however—others| 
might be made, but their length is at present an objection; | 
these brief specimens may excite here the same interest to read | 
the entire work which appears to have met its appearance else- 
where: 


‘Remarks on the art of verbosity—a rule of Cocceius, and its appli-| 
. . ! 
cation to the language and pratice of the law. 


‘Reader, thou mayst perhaps have thought me at times dis-| 
posed to be cireumambagious in my manner of narration. But! 
now, having cast thine eyes over the Doncaster charters, even| 
in the abridged form in which I have considerately presented 


them, thou knowest what a roundabout style is, when amplified | 


with all possible varicties of professional tautology. 

*You may hear it exemplified to a certain degree in most| 
sermons of the current standard, whether composed by those | 
who inflict them on their congregations, or purchased ready 
made, and warranted orthodox as well as original. Ina still 
greater degree you may hear it in the extempore prayers of any 
meeting house, and in those with which the so-called evangeli- 
eal clergymen of the establishment think proper sumetimes to! 
prologize and epilogize their grievous discourses. 
tology the lawyers beat the divines hollow. 

*Cocccius laid it down asa fundamental rule of interpretation | 
in thevlogy, that the words and phrases of scripture are to be, 
understood in every sense of which they are susceptible; that 
is, that they actually signify every thing that they can possibly | 
signify. eens carry tnis rule further in their profes- 
sion than the Leyden professor did in his: they deduce from 
words not only every thing that they can possibly signify, but} 


But in tau- 


sometimes a great deal more; and sometimes they make them! 


bear a signification precisely opposite to what they were in-| 
tended to express. 

‘That crafty politician who said the use of language is to 
conceal our thoughts, did not go further in his theory than the! 
members of the legal profession in their practice; as every! 
deed which comes from their hands may testify, and every. 
court of law bears record. You employ them to express your! 
meaning ina deed of conveyance, a marriage settlement, or a! 
will; and they so smother it with words, so envelop it with| 
technicalities, so bury it beneath redundancies of speech, that 


put out at as early an age, proportionally, as the young bird is 


driven from its nest, or the young beast turned off by its dam 
as being capable of feeding and protecting itself; and in many 
instances they are totally lost to the parent, though not in like 
manner forgotten.’ 


It is sufficient to say in general terms of ‘The Doctor,’ that no 


one who appreciates novelty, combined with actual merit, can 
fail to procure and read the book. It is full of beautiful and 


| natural reflections, apt quotations, criticism, and speculation— 


with fancy sufficient for half a dozen common place romances. 


Last summer, a very pleasant little volume of Letters, dee 
scriptive of the Virginia Springs, and the several routes leading 
thereto, was published in Philadelphia by Mr. Tanner. Whe- 
ther any copies of the work are in this city we know not, butit 
certainly would now prove very acceptable to many ; contain- 
ing as it does a faithful description of those celebrated watering 
places, analyses of the waters, and statements of their medici- 
nal properties. It is the production of a gentleman and a scholar, 
whoever he be, and is marked with touches of fancy and mirth 
in every page, which make the reader regret its brevity. Take 
the following passage from the third letter: 


‘We arrived at the White Sulphur at 14 P. M., and found it 
overflowing with company, humming like a bee hive. This 
(the Warm Spring Mountain) is the great lion of the Virginia 
mountains, and, like the worshippers of Juggernaut, the vota- 
ries of pleasure are willing to be crushed to death, to obtain @ 
chance of laying their offerings on the shrine that fashion has 
set up in this happy valley. 

*The water has the pleasant flavor of a half-boiled, half-spoiled 
egg, is very clear, and not cold enough to please the taste of @ 
Philadelphia cockney. The spring is covered with a handsome 
dome, supported on columns, and is contained in an octagonal 
marble case, about seven feet long, five feet wide, and four and 
a half feet deep, the bottom being formed of the rock from 
which the water gushes. It is very beautiful and tempting. 
and cures the following diseases, according to popular belief— 
yellow jaundice, white swelling, blue devils, and black plague; 
scarlet fever, yellow fever, spotted fever, and fever of every 
kind and color; hydrocephalas, hydrothorax, hydrocele and 
hydrophobia, hy pochoudria and hypocrisy ; dyspepsia, diarrhea, 
diabetes, and die-of-any-thing; gout, gormandizing, and grog- 
ging; liver complaint, cholic, consumption, and all other dis 
eases and bad llabits, except chewing, smoking, spitting, and 
swearing. 

‘The White Sulphur water is an excellent alterative, and, with 
the exercise necessary to reach it in these elevated regions, 
performs many wonderful cures in many chronic complaints Bo 
removable by medicine swallowed at home.’ 


Those who intend to visit these fashionable resorts cannot 
find a more agreeable or useful companion than this little book ; 
and the unfortunate cits who must put up with dust, brick, 
and mortar, during the dog days, may be refreshed by symp* 
thy, if they have the good luck to procure a copy. 
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NEN 
1 articularly onerous at the present time: provisions are high 
TH E CINCINNATI MIRROR. id pee ay actually haath from aia yet with nt GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
sands pouring on our shores, mechanical labor, in many partsof; ~~ ————SSCS<C‘ dt Mitel Hae 
our country, cannot be obtained at any price; plainly showing | Domestic.—General Scott has been placed in command of 
the character of the majority who are sent to encumber our| the Army against the hostile Creeks, our advices from them 
soil; men without any knowledge of our language, institutions, continue of the same nature as they have been for some weeks. 
or of any of the reputable means by which a livelihood may be| |The company of riflemen, under the command of Captain 
ResPecTABILITY.—We have not ventured to consult a single | earned. | Bowman, have several times enlivened our streets, since their 
American lexicographer, to discover a definition of this word. i Fecent organization. Their uniform is very neat, and their 
Abroad, where monarchy determines social rank, every one’s) Tue Post Orrice—A complaint is made by the editor of the | movements evince careful drilling. It would be creditable to 
standing is known; but here, with those who are fond of indi- | Whig, that there is negligence and mismanagement in trans-| Cincinnati if the example of these gentlemen were followed 
vidual and family grades, there seems to be no little difficulty | porting the mails in the vicinity of this city, and an instance is| by others: perhaps no city in the union has so few young men 
in settling the question which this term involves. In the first | given to prove the assertion, which we have no reason to doubt; | enrolled in volunteer companies. 
place a fashionable man, one who would so call himself, is not | but we feel it due to the individuals employed in the office to 
respectable : the term does not belong to his caste. Mrs. Butler except, as far as our own observation has extended, to the 
says she was told, that in Boston the aristocracy was of talent, | charge of petulance and general disregard of courtesy in their 
in New York of wealth, in Philadelphia, of birth, ‘to be sure” | official conduct, which is a!so charged against them. Whether s b ‘ 
Thus, fortunately, in each of these great cities, there is a test |towards our esteemed friend, the editor of the Whig, their ae Sane disasters. The Helen Mar and Rob Roy reed 
by which the patrician may be known: but among plebeans, | conduct be polite or otherwise, we have not heard the charges have beret their boilers killing and dangerously scalding be- 
to point out the respectable, requires a much more extensive | which ke asserts are common. If they have overlooked his twenty and thirty persons. 
knowledge of the philosophy of society. It is quite amusing | claims to attention, The legislature of Pennsylvania is still in session. The 
to see some of the soi-disant elite, when a person of dubious anti slavery resolutions in the lower house have been indefi- 
claims to admission in their circle, is found in their company. nitely postponed. 
Perhaps it chances unluckily that a distinguished stranger, 
male or female, asks who this person may be. Now if he be| but are happy, for ourself and many others, to state that the 
rich, no matter how he obtained his wealth, whether in a lotte- | gentlemen now in the post office are uniformly obliging and 
ry, by making and vending paste blacking or quack medicines, civil, age" ers all times to doa favor consistent with the 
or insome manner wholly mysterious—the answer is easy ; ‘Oh | Nature of their duties. : : i , 
he is a gentleman of fortune.’ But if he have not the magical The United States bank has established rep at New 
gold, the reply assumes a different form—‘Very respectable in- A ; York, Boston, Mobile, New Orleans, and Erie; and application 
deed? FAIR OPPORTUNITY FOR A SMALL caPiTaL.—Mr. Wallack,| has been made to it by several other cities to favor them in the 
What could more shock the ears polite of a fashionable belle, = tragedian, offers the sum of —_ thousand dollars for the asaatadnaneatataa 

est original play upon an attractive and striking subject in 
American history: the principal part to be adapted to his style 
of acting. The manuscripts must be sent, post paid, to George 
P. Morris, Esq., editor of the New York Mirror, on or before 
the first of October. They will be submitted to the examina- 
tion of a committee. Shakspeare would have jumped at this 
chance: after writing thirty-six plays, he died worth abouttwo| The senate is still engaged in discussing the distribution 
hundred pounds. bill: congress will adjourn the fourth of July. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1836. 











The Health of our city and neighborhood is unprece- 
dently good; our hotels and boarding houses are crowded with 
visitors. 


‘What private griefs they had that made them do it, 
Alas! we know not,’— 

The Papers east of the Alleganies appear to be unanimously 
of the opinion that the grain crops will fall far short this sea- 
son: in the grain growing districts of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, the product will not be a fourth of its usual quantity. 





than to say her family was respectable? A monstrous indig- 
nity might thus be offered. Turn to a newspaper—*In conse- 
quence of the advance upon all the necessaries of life, we un- 
derstand that a large and respectable mecting of the wood-saw- 
yers—’ or in another place; ‘Wanted, as plain cook, a re- 
spectable colored woman;? or ‘a boy of respectable connections 
may find an eligible situation in the subscriber's glue factory ;’ 
etc. etc. . : 
From these comnion uses of the epithet, it is obvious that it Miss Clifton offers also a prize of one thousand dollars for a! Messrs. Jennifer of Maryland and Bynum of N. Carolina had 
isa mere expletive, or at least a diminutive of a common-place tragedy, to be finished before the first of September: the prin-| @ settlement of their difficulties in a duel: after exchanging 
compliment. ‘The notion of respectability is based upon a per- cipal female character to be accommodated to her style of| six shotsthey parted amicably. 
son’s occupation or appearance; it belongs to his house and his | #¢"'"8- The time is too short. 
habits; yet it is easier to affirm who are not entitled to this 
repute, than who par excellence may enjoy it. Did any one} 
ever hear of a respectable soldier or sailor? or of a respecta- 
ble peddler or president? But who does not know a barber 
ora benevolent association that might be so designated? Every 
one femembers the case of a witness who swore that the de- 
fendant was respectable; and being called upon to explain, an- 
swered, ‘because he keeps a gig!’ If we can assert nothing 
better of a third cousin, we must say he is very respectable. A 
divine with a good congregation, a doctor with a few patients, 
and a lawyer with a few causes, are all respectable: but the 


Coneress—As the day of adjournment approximates the 
members become more industrious and less pugnacious. The 
bills admitting Michigan and Arkansas into the Union have 
passed both houses also the bill establishing the Northern 
Boundary of Ohio, it sustains the views of our state. 





Tur Mditor of the Washington, (D. C.) Mirror, offers one 
hundred dollars for the best tale, and the same sum for the best 
Tue name of Peter Pindar is familiar to many who have| poem, by American writers, to be forwarded before the first 
perhaps never read ten lines of his writing. The following is | of January, 1836. 
among many anecdotes characteristic of his shrewdness: 





Tue New Orleans Bee states that not less than one hundred 

The sale of his carly pieces was prodigious—ten, twenty, and | attorneys now in that city, have not been able toclear their 
even thirty thousand copies went off in a month or two. This; Current expenses by their profession. The city is also over- 
rendered hima desirable object of bookselling speculation;| tun with accountants and physicians, who have carried their 
and about the year 1795, Robinson, Golding, and Walker, en- talents toa bad market. Mechanics of all kinds are in demand. 
tered into a treaty to grant him an annuity for his published 
works; and, on certain conditions, for his unpublished ones. 
While this was pending, Peter had an attack of asthma, which 
he did not conceal or palliate; but, at meetingsof the parties, 














The people of Wheeling have celebrated with becoming 
ceremonies, the passage of the bill appropriating three millions 
° ° ° . , . : s " . . 
more fortunate in their several professions, are ‘learned, emi- | to the Baltimore and Ohio rail Toad. Phe Baltimoreans, not 
nent, gifted.’ . : | to be behind hand, have determined to have a procession, din- 
. : . . - ? - | his asthma always interrupted the business. A fatal result ner, illumination, ete., for the same patriotic purpose. 
After this, who desires to be respectable? e word is s : . 9 3 Pp pury 
odious: it is mostly less than praise; a lame apology for not was of course anticipated, and, instead of asum of money, an 
neat sai’ hese ae ' eae annuity of two hundred and fifty pounds per annum was pre- 
praising. It is ridiculous, too, on the lips of some, as hinted | age ; : ; 
above, who esteem then.selves the nobility of the land, and ferred. Soon after the bond was signed, Peter called on 





The legislature of Pennsylvania has refused to act on that 
| part of the report of the judiciary committee which contained 
two resolutions, one declaring it right and expedient for con- 
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with marvelous condescension admit that inferior mortals are 
respectable. Let no one therefore imagine that there is a 
shadow of recommendation in the term: perfectly negative; 
quasi not absolutely fit for a halter; a man of proper pride feels 
as awkward in being so called, asa fellow acquitted of forgery : 
he is innocent—but then to have been suspected: Respecta- 
ble! that is, possessing no claim to Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia aristocracy ; with neither talent, money, nor fami- 


Walker, the manager for the parties, who, surveying hii with 
a scrutinizing eye, asked him how he did? ‘Much better, 


master." “Oh!? said Walker, gravely, and turned into an 
adjoining room, where Mrs. W., a prudent woman, had been 
listening to the conversation. Peter, aware of the feeling, paid 
a keen attention to the husband and wife, and heard the latter 
exclaim, “There now, didn’t I tell you he wouldn’t die—fool 





ly influence. Who would admit himself respectable on such 
conditions? 

We do feel, we trust, for the unfortunate nation of Poland, 
and estimate the grievous wrongs which through so many 
years have ground them to the dust. No Americanindeed can 
be devoid of sympathy in their cause; at the same time, how- 


that you’ve been—I knew he wouldn’t die.” Peter enjoyed 
the joke, and outlived all the parties—receiving the annuity for 
twenty-four yeare, during which various efforts were used to 


netted one hundred pounds per annum; and such is the fluctu- 
ation of public favor, that his latter picces seldom paid for the 





ever, he must regard as a nuisance the importation of foreign 
paupers, it matters not whence they come. ‘The editor of the 
Boston Atlas says he has letters before him, from a distinguish- 
ed gentleman in London, stating that the Avstrian and Prus- 
sian governments, at the instigation and in concert with Rus- 
Sia, are about to transport to the United States an additional 
number of unfortunate Poles who had sought an asvlum at 
Cracow. 

These people are sent to our shores utterly destitute. Most 
of them are unacquainted with mechanic arts or husbandry, 
and are mere drones in the community. It is the opinion of 
many enlightened and philanthropic citizens, that it is the 
duty of our government to take measures which will effectually 
prevent this flood of indigent foreigners. It is indeed. This 
amalgam of our society is a crying evil: it affects our elections, 
‘axes our industry, fills our prisons and poorhouses, and has a 
most demoralizing influence upon the lower classes. It ie 


expenses of printing. 
| The moral contained in the last sentence of this anecdote 
may be useful to many, who if they have not Dr. Wolcot’s 
pecuniary luck may with inferior talents gain a more lasting 
reputation. It ismelancholy to see intellects of the first order 
employed upon subjects of temporary interest, enjoying the 
| reputation of a day and forgotten even in their own generation. 
| The genius and learning, now engaged in productions in their 
| nature evanescentis vast beyond computation. Of all the writers 
in reviews, magazines and similar publications which abound 
with papers characterized by profound thought, splendid fancy 
and laborious research, how many are known to their hosts of 
readers; and of the few whoare known, how brief must the 
fame thus acquired. It isthe necessity of writing for bread, 
which compels men who must be conscious of their power 
to achieve works of enduring value, to waste their lives in ad- 
ding to the mass of perishable literature. 





thank you, (said Peter)—I have taken ineasure of my asthma; | 
1 


the fellow is troublesome, but I know his strength, and am his| 


frustrate his claims; for his works, after that period, never! 





gress to legislate on slavery in the district, and the other deny- 
ing them any constitutional authority to interfere with the 
system in the southern states. 

WasninG macuines.—By a reference to the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, from 1830 to 1836, containing the patents 
granted during that time, we perceive that those of washing 
machines alone amount to the number of ninety-two. Ninety- 
two different washing machines in six years! Yankee inge- 
nuity must now have pretty well exhausted this subject.— 
There have also been patented nearly as many thrashing ma- 
chines, 

Fore1cn.—O’Connel has been unseated and elected for Kil- 
kenny : he has announced his intention of introducing a motion 
for the reform of the house of Lords. 

General Evans at the head of the English legion, assited by 
Lord John Hays, steamers Phenix and Salamander, stormed 
fort St. Sebastier, after three unsuccessful sorties he succeded 
in expelling the Carlists. Evans lost in killed and wounded 
eight hundred and twenty one: the Carlists about two thousand; 
and the same number of persons was taken. It is very likely 
this decisive victory will terminate the civil war that has been 
so long distracting Spain. 

Rumor says that Russia and Prussia will assist the Carlists, 
if so we may have ageneral European war and the sacrifice of 
thousands of lives to legitimacy. 

Patrick Francis Tytler Esq. the Historian, has nearly fin- 
ished his life of Henry VIII. An impartial history of his times 
is a great desideratum. 

J.H. Niffen the Quaker Poet isdead. He was brother in 
law to Alaric Watts and wrote a beautiful tranelation of 
Tasso. 
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ECT MISCELLANY. 


ORIGINAL AND SEL 


LINES. 


iD ne following lines were written after reading the melancholy fate of | 


the young men who were shot, at Tampico, on the 14th of December.— 
They allude partic ularly to one among the number, who died with great 
bravery, encouraging his companions, and replying to the soldiers who 
would have bandaged his eyes, that be was not afraid to look death in 
the face.!\—Am. Mo. Magazine, 


Take off the bandage from my torehead free, 
And ict me with a firm unblenching eye 

Look on the glorious sun before I die. 

Before my blood streams o'er the verdant sod, 
Whence it shall rise a witness unto God. 


‘Take oil the bandage! wherefore should I dread 
To look on death? Hail! glorious monarch near 
Slaves! | have brought no coward spirit here. 
This hour is welcome—itshall prove how pure 
The patriot tlame that can so well endure. 


‘Take otf the bandage—give the token word 

Mark if J quail-- but let me die unbound, 

A portion of the glorious world around. 

Bright earth, | go—but God a strength hath given 
Unto my heart; | can look up to heaven 
And firmly die-—while-yet the quiet hour 
Brings to my mind sweet visions: far away 
Artthou my mother, and each melting ray 
Of sunset light that [ can see no more, 


Sheds beauty on the roses at thy door. 


Een now perchance thy gentle thoughts may rest 
On bim, sweet mother! who no more can come 
Over the green bills of his native home, 

But yields his lite unto a radiant shrine, 


Dying for l'reedom ina foreign clime. 


Not on the battle field, 

Nor in the open plain, midst clashing swords, 
And pealing clarions, and exulting words; 

Not there; oh, comrades! o'er cach lowly grave 


Our country’s starry banner may not wave, 


Deceived! betrayed! stilllet our hearts be firm; 
if to the fearful even it were sweet 

Awidst the stirring fight his fate to meet, 

Is not our lot—to die—when all is lost, 


More ciorious still-—with no victorious host 


Cheering us on? Let the faint hearted droop, 
We shrink not. Spirits of the mighty past, 

1 hear your tones—brave fathers, on the blast, 
Smile on your sons; yea, from the blessed sky 
Look on their contlict—strengthen them to die! 


For ve too, sisters, gentle ones at p'ay, 

We would be firm--no brother's shadowed name 

Shall o'er your bright brows cast the cloud of shame. 
Farewell! ‘lo Him who battles for the free 

We leave our cause--with Him is victory! L. ul 


THE BROKEN LUTE. 
N IMITATION OF THE WRITERS OF THE SIXTRENTH CENTURY. 


As roving down the mountain side, 
A broken lute T chanced upon, 

Its geaceful form was rudely crush'd, 
And all its chords of sweetness gone. 


Come, minister of song, I said, 
Chy fading glories I'll restore, 

A youngand ardent spirit shall 
Awake thy droopi:.¢ soul once more. 


With huovant zeal, and gladsome voice, 
I thus bespake and thus perform'd, 
\nd hoped for kindred harmony 
To the gay thoughts my bosom warm'd. 


{ raised the song, and swept the strings — 
Alas’ they chime not with my theme; 
The voice of joy it was I sought-- 
The voice of sadness only came’ 


hh, then, cried I, if bootless all 
My efforts to recover thee, 
Thou passive slave of man’s device’ — 
And bring back thy lost melody; 


To heal thy wounds and make thee whole 
Thou broken heart, what idle care’ 

Oh how profane to breathe of joy 
Amid the lonely ruins there 


No! vex not with officious love, 
The spirit of the lonely breast; 

To brood in secret o'er its woes, 
Is now on earth its only rest! 














| Viscount Turenxe.—This great general was killed July 27, 
11675, by a cannon-shot, near the village of Saltzback, in going 
lto choose a place whereon to erect a battery.—*No one,’ says 
| Voltaire, ‘is ignorant of the circumstances ot his death; but we 
cannot here refrain a review of the principal of them, for the 
lsame reason that they are still talked of every day. It seems 
as if one could not too often repeat, that the same bullet which 
killed him, having shot off the arm of St. Hilaire, lieutenant- 
‘general of the artillery, his son came and bewailed his mis- 
|\furtune with many tears; but the father, looking towards 
Turenne, said, ‘It is not I, but that great man, who should be 
jlamented.” These words may by compared with the most 
heroic savings recorded in all history, and are the best eulogy 
jthat can be bestowed upon Turenne. It is uncommon, under 
\a domestic government where people are actuated only by 
| their private interests, for those who have served their country 
\to die regretted by the public. Nevertheless, ‘l'urenne was la- 
| mented both by the soldiers and people. 


| THE PRAIRIE. 
} FROM THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


Tuis word is pronounced by the common people pa-ra-re. 1 
was in the peninsula of Michigan, and had been for a day or 
two traversing the most dreary country imaginable, when I 
lsaw for the first time a salt or wet prairie, which is only a 
swampy meadow, grown up in arank, coarse, sedyy grass. 

Not long after we began to catch glimpses ot the upland 


tered trees. A clear prairic—a bread unvaried expanse—pre- 


the human eye has never rested on more lovely landscapes 
than these oak openings present. ‘They answered my concep- 
tions of lawns, parks and pleasure grounds in England; they 
are the lawns, parks and pleasure grounds of nature, laid out 
and planted with an inimitable grace, fresh as creation. 

In these charming woodlands are a number of small lakes, the 
most picturesque and delightful sheets of water imaginable. 
The prairies in the summer are covered with flowers. I am 
lan indifferent botanist, but in a short walk I gathered twenty- 





ee species which I had not seen before. These flowers and 
| woods and glittering lakes surpass all former conception ot 
‘beauty. Each flower, leaf, and blade of grass, and green twig 
glistens with pendulous diamonds of dew. ‘The sun pours 
his light upon the water and streains through the sloping 
| glades, To a traveller unaccustomed to such scenes, they are 
pictures of a mimic paradise. Sometimes they stretch away 
jtar as the eye ean reach, soft as Elysian meadows, then they 
swell and undulate, voluptuous as the warm billows of a south- 
lern sea, 

| In these beautiful scenes we saw numerous flocks of wild 
jturkeys, and now and then a prairie ben, ora deer bounding 
away through the flowers. Here too is tound the prairie wolf 
which some take to be the Asiatic jackall. Jtis so small as not 
to be dangerous alone. It is said however that they hunt in 
| packs like hounds, headed by a grey wolf. Thus they pursue 
the deer with acry not unlike that of hounds, and have been 
known to rush bya farm-house in hot pursuit. ‘The officers of 
the army stationed a‘ the posts on the Praries amuse them- 
; selves hunting these little wolves, which in some parts are very 
numerous. 





New Srranxp Tueatre.—This theatre, having obtained the 
Lorp CHancetior’s license was opened last night under the 
‘superintendence of Messrs. Dovetas, JeErronp, and W. J. Ham- 
{monp. The novelty which chiefly excited public attention was 
| the debut of Mr. Jernoxp, who is already known to the town as 
| the authorof The Rent Day, and other popular dramatic works, 
}and whoventured on a new flight last night, having niade his 
,bow to the audience in the duplicate character of play-wright 
‘and performer. The piece selected for the occasion was a se- 
|rious burletta entitled The Painter of Ghent, and when we 
consider the various relations of Mr. Jerronp, and the diffi- 
|culties with which he had to contend, the expectations of his 
| friends were ina great degree realized. The piece selected 
/was not particularly well adapted for a full display of his 
tragic powers, but when he is relieved from the embarrass- 
{ments consequent upon the novelty of his situation, which 
|seemed to weigh heavily upon him, and becomes as conversant 
\with the practice as he is already with the theory of perform- 
jance, we doubt nut he will add to the laurels he has already 
|won. Throughout the piece he was very warmly applauded, 
land at the conclusion he was loudly called for. He appeared 
'on the stage and thanked his auditory, who received the an- 
|nouncement of its repetition with loud demonstrations of sat- 
|isfaction. Two other burlettas were produced, which 
'went off well, and the company, on the whole, is very effi- 
| cient.—London Chronicle of April. ‘ 





Ir appears that Mr. Bunn, the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
\by offensive conduct to the English tragedian, Mr. Macready, 
has drawn upon himself a rather severe chastisement. The 
truth seems to be, that Bunn is disposed to play the despot occa- 
sionally, and that he calculated without his host in trifling with 
Mr. Macready. The affair is thus described: ‘It has been 
generally known in the theatrical world, for the last few weeks, 
that, in consequence of Mr. Bunn’s lately insisting upon Mr. 
Macready’s playing in the drama of William Tell as an after- 
piece, some considerable difference has existed between these 
two gentlemen. Last night, Mr. B. got up the first three acts 
of Richard the Third. Mr. Macready was bound by his con- 
‘tract to play the part of Richard, although the very best parts 








prairies. ‘hese are either clear praines, totally destitute of | 
trees, or oak openings which consist of clear prairie and scat- | 


sents rather a monotonous appearance like the sea, but surely | 














en —— 
of the character are containcd in the fourth act and the fifts 

Mr. M. was, of course, annoved at this; and towards the ep, 
of the piece, dashing the dvor open, he rushed into Bunn's 
room, and struck hima blow on the face. Mr. B. retaliated 

and Mr. M. tollowing up the advantage given him by Superior 
strength and height, knocked him down, and, in fine, gaye 
him asevere thrashing. Mr. Wilmot, the prompter, was the 
first to hear the cry of “Help! help! murder! murder.” yy 
B.’s injuries are severe; his eve is awfully blackened, his ane) 
sprained, und the back of his neck considerably hurt. Dy. 
Bennington, the physician, and Mr. Lane, surgeon, and My. 
B.'s lawyer, were instantly sent for; and the matter being 
fully put into the hands of those gentlemen, Mr. Macready Jes; 
the house. A policeman was sentatter him, but he was notty 
ve found.’—London paper. 





Tue great point, is always to conduct competition so agto 
make it really redound to your own advantage—which egn 
only be attained by anhonorable, straight forward, open course 
of conduct. All sinister designs and unworthy attempts will 
revert upon your own heads, and throw the weight of influence 
into the scale of your opponents. 

If you have a low, cratty, and hostile competitor to deal 
with, lethim alone and he will work out your own reputation 
foryou. The opposition of such a man can never do you any 
harm. His insinuations, and even his slanders will contribute 
tu yourabvancement. But youmustremember not to disturb 
him in his course. Ifyou take the trouble to refute his ca- 
lumnies too often, he will, in some measure, bring you down to 
his own level in public estimation. A sensible author has 
somewhere observed, that there are two wavsof attaining pros- 
perity in the world—the first by the praiscs of honest men, the 
other and the surest is by the abuse of rogues. 

When your competitor is an honest and high minded man, 
the proper way to make him servicable to you, is to maintain 
the same character yourselves. ‘Treat him as one gentleman 
should always treat another, with liberality and magnanimity; 
and not with a mere scrupulous regard to those mean and 
sorry points of etiquet in which little minds suppose all the 
virtues of life to be centred. Such conduct, even when ex- 
hibited towards inferior mortals, will always give you an ad- 
vantage over them, while it will at the same time place you on 
equal ground with the most elevated. It will make you re- 
spect yourselves, and thereby supply you with more moral 
strength than any thing excepting the purest Christianity, can 
inspire. 





PortucaL.—The Prince Royat had arrived, and the marriage 
with the young Queen was cclebrated on the 8th instant with 
considerable splendor. The reception of the future par- 
ner of the thrune of Portugal is said to have been very en- 
thusiatic. 





Dr. Beattie has put into the mouth of Dr Johnson this sen- 
tence—*That man will not write paltry tales who can write 
any thing better; and he who can write nothing better will 
write nothing good.’ ‘Ihe two-fold authority is strong. 


Tue Territory of Texas is nearly equal in extent to the 
states of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and L!linois. It lies between 
sixteen and a half and twenty seven degrees west longitude 
from Washington, and between twenty seven and thirty three 
three fourths degrees north latitude. It is bounded on the 
north by the Red river, separating it from Missouri Territory: 
on the east by the Sabine River, the states of Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas territory: sov.t east by the gulf of Mexico; south 
west and west by the rivers Nueces, Del Norte and the 
Cordilleras mountains, separating it from the Mexican states. 
The country is well watered by large and navigable rivers, and 
the soil extremely fertile. The climate is of course warm, but 
remarkable for its salubrity. Tle present population is about 
one hundred thousand: but this estimate is made from no ac- 
curate data. 





The following receipt from the London Morning Herald, may 
be of service to anti-Malthusians, who wish to see a certain 
precept in the Book of Genesis fulfilled, by a majority of the 
present vouthtul generation. 


Imrrovep Cookery—7o make a match.—Catch a voung gen- 
telman and lady, the best you can; let the young gentieman 
be raw, and the young lady quite tender. Set the gentleman 
at the dinner table, put in a good quantity of wine, and whilst 
he issoaking stick ina word or two now and then about Miss; 
this will heip to make him bei! When getting red in the gills 
take him out into the drawing room, set him by the lady, and 
sop them both with green tea—then set them at the piano, and 
blow the flame till the lady sings; when you hear the gentleman 
sigh, it is time to take them off, as they are warm enough— 
Put them by themselves in a corner of the room or on the sofa, 
and there let them simper together the resi of the evening— 
Repeat this three or four times, taking care to place them side 
by side at the dinner, and they will be ready for marriage 
whenever you want them. After marriage great care must be 
taken, as they are apt to turn sour. 
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